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AN ENGAGEMENT PARTY. 


N ADELEINE said we must give a party. It was a summer 
i party, but the idea is so novel and attractive that many 
of you will seize upon and adjust it to town limitations. We 
were in a dear little cottage within the grounds of a summer 
hotel in the mountains, just near enough to the main house to 
come under the surveillance of all the windows, and just far 
enough to make a complete diving suit necessary for walking to 
dinner on rainy days. The lake flowing peacefully by our side 
was scarcely wetter than those summer showers. — — 

A euchre party? A 
dough-nut party? An 
afternoon tea? These 
suggestions were all 
coldly received, for 
every one in the woods 
was satiated with these 
things, and if an en- 
tertainment failed to 
entertain — cui bono? 
Some one said, “ Sal- 
magundi party!” But, 
alack! while we dis- 
cussed the ingredients 
of this salutary compo- 
sition, George joined 
our group with his 
hands full of those lit- 
tle birch-bark missives 
which announced an- 
other féte, and this 
time a salmagundi. 

Then it was that with 
fierce energy we in- 
voked the genie called 
Originality, and as Ma- 
deleine was one of his 
favored suppliants she 
evolved what she called 
an Engagement Party. 
Invitations were issued 
to about a hundred peo- 
ple for four o’clock P.M, 
They all came, some 
eagerly, some apathet- 
ically, but all curious to 
know what was to be 
done with the tiny book 
and pencil which was 
given to each guest on 
entering. 

We made the books 
ourselves, of white pa- 
per with  birch-bark 
covers, fastened  to- 
gether with a knot of 
narrow ribbon, and on 
to each was tied a 
tiny lead-pencil, while 
inside the lines were 
numbered up to twenty, 
as though for dancing. 
There were fifteen 
books of each color, 
which divided the com- 
pany up into groups, 
with a sort of leader, 
who was distinguished 
by a knot of ribbon of 
the same color as that 
held by the book-own- 
ers, and to her they 
were to report their 
successes. There were 
thus formed six groups 
of fifteen with their 
captains. 

Madeleine rang a bell 
for order, not that she 
disliked the human 
noise in the concrete, 
but her one voice was 
unable to drown all the 
others, and there were 
explanations to be 
made. At the next 
sound of the bell, she 
said, all the men were 
to be given ten minutes 
in which to make as 
many engagements as 
possible with the ladies, 
and enter the same in 
their books, The en- 
gagements were for 
dancing, games, promenading, or conversation, and from three to 
five minutes was allowed for each—not less than three, not more 
than five. At the expiration of the ten minutes the bell was 
again rung, this time for all to report to the leaders the number 
of appointments made ; and shortly after, it again sounded to start 
the men on the fulfilment of their engagements. 

Each was cbliged to look frequently at the face of the clock as 
well as at the face of his partner, else fleeting time slipped him 
past his limit, and the next number on his card went empty, for 
only one hour was allowed for the entire list. Prizes were offered 
to the men who registered the greatest number of engagements, 
and to those fulfilling the most; also to the ladies complying with 
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those conditions; and a set of prizes belonged to each group, but 
two were not to be given to one individual. 

When the first bell rang, and men began to use their pencils 
as absorbedly as reporters, the ladies looked modestly eager, 
though hoping not to be crowded out by acknowledged favorites ; 
belles counted no more than wallflowers in numbers, so each and 
every one was secured as a future partner, and many a quiet girl 
who was ordinarily overlooked found herself in an ecstasy of de- 
light over her fast-filling book. Time was too valuable to be spent 
in hunting up special cliques, so material at hand was taken up, 
and the result was general amalgamation and homogeneity. 
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pitchette, with another diversion at once and amusing 
catching fish. The tiny wharf ran out lake a few feet 
from the house, and on it stood the prett t 








ners baiting hooks, 











Madeleine and her aids to do t k on and enjoy 
what is a novel scene at a Lin t, all hands enjoying 
themselves, and no one left bby Thorn, the ineorrigit le, 
sat hobnobbing with Aunt » loves boys at coll and 
Mr. West walked with dai " thinking that, after all, 
he could forgive his son ¢ in lo vith her: while in a 
corner sat two dear friends ¢ Xplaining away that little misunder 

standing which had 
them of 
mad wild 





bell again—the hour 
up so soon! 

The little books 
were all handed in to 
the leaders, with the 


owner’s name on each, 
and a chec k opposite 
gement kept. 





The » always wel- 
come supper was 
served, and after that 
the prizes, without 
W h as a reward 





modern society refuses 


WHIST BY.DAY- 
LIGHT. 
je idleness of 

man} olf our wo- 
men offers a singular 


commentary on he 





civilization that lets it 
be possible. They are 
not women of great 
wealth, have none of 
the duties that beset 
duchesses or countess- 
es, or even the wives 
of millionaires ; these, 


indeed, are more often 


occupied throughout 
the day, if not with 
commanding social 
duties, yet with chari- 
ties of one sort and an- 
other. Those of whom 


we speak are women 
of comfortable and 
sometimes of super- 
fluous means in our 
large cities, _ living 
nicely In apartments, 
sometimes in single 


houses, without chil 





dren, or else with their 


children in school 
from nine till two; 
women from whom a 
seamstress takes the 
burden of the needle; 
who are not widely in 


society; who have no 


especial aptitude for 
art, and so do not be 
guile the time with 
lessons in music ot 


painting ; and who 
have little or nothing 
left but shopping, nov- 
els, candy, and cards; 
cards, moreover, 
not taking the more 
innocent form of a few 
minutes of patience, or 
solitaire, to rest the 
nerves, but that of a 
deliberate morning 


lub for whist, meet 
in each other’s 
rs with that spe 
While 


there is nothing to 





cial intention. 


Fig. 2.—Ciorn Costume witn Appiiqvé TrimMina. Fig. 3.—Ciora Gown wita VeLver AppLiqut Say against any in- 
For design and description see Suppl., No. IV., Fig. 30. For description see Supplement. nocent recreation, but 
quite the contrary, 


When the bell rang for cessation, each book-holder reported to 
the leader wearing his or her color the number of engagements, 
which the leader instantly recorded. 

Then the bell rang again for work to begin, and in a moment 
the crowd was divided into merry couples entertaining them- 
selves with an energy usually seen only in hostesses. From one 
partner to another flew the men, and as the hour went on their 
partners forgot in their eagerness to be retiring, and boldly went 
about hunting the tarrying mate for the next engagement. The 
music was in the cottage for the dancers, the piazzas were plea- 
sant for walking, and chairs everywhere were arranged @ deuz. 
As for the games, there were euchre tables, “fascinator,” and 


since it is universally 
accepted that recreation is as necessary for the mind and nerves 
as rest is for the body, still there is undoubtedly a limit 
which it should be pursued, and whether 1 
enough to play games of cards by day 






summer resort, where perfect relaxation is understood to be the 
rule, would seem to be beyond the limit of what is desirable for any. 
“Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” cried the indignant object of that 
young lady’s attack, “are there no beggars at your gate, nor any 
poor about your lands?” And he tells her that it is “in sickening 
of a vague disease she knows so ill to deal with, time, she needs 
must play such pranks as these,” although, perhaps, her pranks 
were no more harmful to herself, whatever they were to other peo- 








le, than playing cards by daylight would have been. Not that 
there is one atom more wrongfulness in cards, per se, by daylight 
than by lan p ght; but that a thousand and one othe: things can 
be attended to by daylight from which lamp-light shuts one off; 
and that it would seem to be a vacant mind spurning the oppor 
tunity for improvement, or a hard heart unmoved by the possibil- 
ity of doing good, of helping others, in all the ways there are, from 
visiting the very poor and sitting by the bedsides of hospitals to 
making the time short for one ’s friends who need that sort of help, 
which can invent no better way of passing the morning hours than 


in playing whist. 
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PLAYING WITH DRUGS. 

TINHERE is no doctor so expensive as the domestic 
| doctor, and none more frequently and fatally 
employed. It very often seems to the mother of a 
family too trivial an affair to send for the real doctor 
every time that the child ails slightly. She is trained 
to small economies and fears the expense, and she 
thinks the doctor may laugh at her, or be vexed at 
being called from more important cases to one so 
trifling; and then to have the doctor—why, the child 
must be so ill that the thought of it frightens her. 
Thus she takes the chances, and applies the remedies 
herself; and perhaps there was nothing the matter 
that her little dose could not remedy; and perhaps 
there was some great evil at work, and her dose was 
no better than deadly poison. 

For it is not she, the totally ignorant practitioner, 
who can detect the first symptoms of scarlet-fever or 
diphtheria or peritonitis; but, for all that, she un- 
hesitatingly gives, for the fever and malaise that she 
does detect, a dose of physic that destroys all the little 
patient’s chances, and then she calls in the doctor 
only when hope may perhaps be over. 


administer without skilled advice, and those are the 
simplest, and might all be included in a list compris- 
ing only hot water, castor-oil, and a very little tinct- 
ure of rhubarb. When a child has been indulging 
in illicit food, swallowing cherry-stones, or eating 


unripe raspberries whose hard seeds lodge in the | 


little sack that seems to be in the bowels for the ex- 
press purpose of making trouble, the poor mother’s 
first idea is to give it at once a relieving and dischar- 
ging potion; and she puts the child under immediate 
sentence of death in doing so, the physic having an 
inflammatory influence which is the very thing to 
be avoided. And, on the other hand, when a child 
gives evidence of a diarrhoeal disorder of the bowels, 


the poor mother flies to her medicine closet, takes 
down the phial of chalk mixture, and admires herself | 


for stopping the immediate symptoms, not knowing 


that the fever and distress and worse ensuing symp- | 


toms are due to the effect of the chalk mixture, which 
prevents the system from relieving itseif, and that 
she should have given instead an unloading and 
clearing dose of castor-oil. That she is deterred from 
giving the oil by the difficulty of making a child 
swallow the nauseous draught is not to be allowed in 
her excuse; for the child need not know what is 
given, and there are many ways of making it taste 
less besides that of administering it in capsules; for, 
when given in wine, beaten up with the white of an 
egg, as if for what is called ‘‘eggnog,” with some 
sugar and a dash of lemon juice added, or a drop of 
essence of peppermint, the child will think it is hav- 


ing some unusual indulgence granted because it does | 
not feel well, remembering to its advantage the old | 


nursery lines: 


“Oh yes, not well; you’re very sick. 
I don’t believe it’s true. 
You only want to coax mamma 
To make nice things for you.” 
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Of course in the wilderness, on remote farms and 


| suburbs, the mother of a family must, in spite of any 


danger from ignorance, keep many remedies on hand 
and administer them as best she can, because a phy- 
sician is unattainable there at short notice. But, in 
that ease,as much her duty as it is to have the medi- 
cines, it is to know how and when to administer them ; 
and so she must make her own a suflicient knowledge 
of the simpler and more common ailments to be able 
to treat them properly in their preliminary stages; 
and this ought to be as much a part of every girl’s 


education as bread-making, sewing, reading, and the | 


multiplication table. 

3ut when a doctor is in the next street or within 
easy call, and drugs are at hand round the corner, 
a mother is wise who takes no more upon herself in 
this regard than she cannot help, and contents herself 
until educated help can be had with making use of 
copious draughts of hot water and of soothing sweats. 

As unwise as it is to administer other medicines in 





| morning till night 


ignorance, it is to take the various patent medicines | 


prescribed by no one in authority, and compounded 
of no one knows what—those things that are recom- 
mended for the ‘* blood *—tonies, purifiers, and uni 
versal cure-alls—made in reality, and as a general 
thing, of the strongest drugs and the vilest alcohol, 


| and capable of producing the worst results in the 


system, even to the inflammation of the stomach, the 
induration of the liver, the weakening of the heart, 
and the degeneration of the kidneys, every one of 
which evils ean be wrought without the patient’s 
knowledge of what is going on until the end ap- 
proaches. The youth who is “treating” and being 
treated by lis companions, with the idea that he is 
making a man of himself, his father who is taking a 
‘little something” for his stomach’s sake before din- 
ner, are both, even if in perfect health now, doing 
the same thing for their vital organs that the patent 
medicines are doing for those who are not in perfect 
health, and both customs are the result of ignorance, 
and should be corrected equally. As no one nowadays 
would think of taking calomel in the huge doses 
formerly given, and scarcely at all without a phy- 


| sician’s order, and even then, possibly, with some doubt 
and questioning, so it may come to pass that in time 


the patent medicine and the unneeded stimulant will 
be looked at with similar distrust and disfavor. If 
one is so ‘‘ poorly ” as to feel the need of a stimulant, 
which is, after all, of but temporary relief; if one is 
miserable and does not know what the matter is—theé 
only course to be pursued is to call in a practitioner 
whose business it is to be familiar with such affairs, 


and who, with patience and obedience on the part of | 


the sufferer, will put things into as nearly right shape | : ge ; 
] = a Pe | able women with an enormous mass of daily trouble, which 


as it is possible they should be. We are apt to say 


| that to call a doctor is to make ourselves ill, in ac- 


cordance with the old epitaph beginning, ‘‘I was 
well; I wanted to be better,” forgetting that it would 
not have occurred to us to call a doctor at all if we 
had not been ill already; and that, at any rate, one 
whose business it is to know, as it is the doctor's, is 
more presumably safe in the directing of such affairs 
than one who, like ourselves, knows nothing about the 
way in which we are so fearfully and wonderfully 
made. Eternal though the life beyond the grave, 


| there is but one life here, and that has to be lived in 


: , Acs | connection with the body; and it would seem. that at 
There are really few remedies that it is safe to | 


the slightest hint of disaster to this so necessary body, 


| we should put the care of it into the hands of those 


most skilled in such matters, and not run the risk of 
parting with it, or of doing it an irremediable damage. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
ON TAKING TROUBLE. 


of Quaker training, I asked her how she accounted for 

| the fact that women, who seem more considerate in other 
things than men, are yet willing to be waited upon endless- 
ly while shopping, and that perhaps without buying any- 
thing, after all; while men at least feel that they must pur- 
chase something or other before they leave the shop. To 

| my surprise she at once admitted the difference, but ingeni- 


} 
| fig aes one day with a keen and sensible elderly lady 


| ously turned it into a proof of superiority for her own sex. 
| “It is,” she said, “ because men think so much of a little 
| trouble.” Then she went on to explain that men always 
seemed to shrink from miuor exertions, however small,while 
women were obliged to take trouble all the time. She 
seemed to think that, between the demands of home aud 
society, her own sex was expected never to have an unoc- 
cupied moment, aud hence easily fell into the habit of 
making similar demands on others. It being supposed the 
business of shopkeepers and saleswomen to show their 
goods on the chance of purchase, women were perfectly 
justified in asking to see them; and it was, on the whole, 
quite as fatiguing to do shopping as to exhibit the wares. 

This point of view was quite new to me, and although it 

seemed rather more ingenious than sound, there was yet a 
| certain interest in such a complete turning of the tables. 

It was, it seemed, to be counted for a virtue in women when 

they visited a dozen different establishments to match a 
| pattern, while any masculine squeamishuess was the indi- 
rect result of men’s sins. 

Yet I suspect it will turn out on reflection that there is 
| really no very profound difference between the sexes, as 
| such, in the habit of taking trouble. My friend’s remark 

may have been partly an illustration of the difliculty we 
| all find in putting ourselves in the place of one another. 
| It seems to the wife that, however hard her husband’s daily 
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work may be, it cannot possibly be so vexatious and har- 
assing as hers; and he makes just the same reflection when 
he compares her work with his own. So to the mechanic 
the lawyer seems a man of elegant leisure; the lawyer 
thinks the same of the clergyman or literary man; and 
they all agree that the farmer’s days must be quite free 
from care in comparison with their own, So of the hus- 
band and wife: he thinks it very little trouble, until he 
tries it, to keep in order the clothes and the hair and the 
teeth and the health and the grammar and the morals of half 
a dozen children of different ages and both sexes; to say no- 
thing of managing the house from garret to cellar, and of 
making sure that the dinner is all served up hot and order- 
ly, although each article of food has to be cooked a different 
number of hours or minutes. But neither does the wife 
know the trouble that her husband has to undergo from 
-the “chores” of the farmer, the per- 
plexing jobs of the mechanic, the ins and outs of the law- 
yer’s cases, the “ticker” of the stock-broker, and all the 
solicitudes written on the brow of every man in trade, 
wholesale or retail—cereditors, debtors, notes to be met, 
change of fashions to be noted, the public taste to be caught 
and held, led or followed. It is a vexatious business, doubt- 
less, to spend money in shopping or otherwise; but ah! the 
vexations of earning it! 

Poor people have to take trouble because they are poor, 
and the rich because they are rich. It is said to cost as 
much trouble to keep a large fortune as to amass one; and 
this would seem to be true when we see how many people 
lose it. I have known men to come down from great in- 
comes to sinall, and find some comfort in the thought that 
they should not, at least, have to answer so many begging 
letters. Yet, even taking these very letters into account, 
it is probable that very rich men do not, if they have retired 
from business, need to lead lives of quite so much trouble 
as their wives. ‘The reason is that it is now easy in this 
country to obtain the services of trained business men who 
can snperintend a rich man’s affairs for him with only a 
general oversight on his part, thus leaving him with no 
severer cares than those which he chooses to assume in 
the way of yachting and fast horses. But it is not yet 
possible in this country to find persons who can take the 
superintendence of a great establishment off the hands of 
its mistress, as is done in European countries, so that all its 
wheels can move as if by magic. And even if this difficulty 
could be surmounted, there remains the fact that in this 
country the ordinary routine of social duties devolves almost 
wholly upon women; and in our cities the care of main- 


| taining their visiting list, keeping up with its duties, and 
| receiving company at their own houses is coming to be as 


| tremendous as the social whirl in London. 





Motley, in his 
London correspondence, records dining out ut large dinner 
parties for forty evenings in succession; and this afforded 
but a portion of the life led by a circle of people of whom 
many went out also daily to breakfast and to lunch, and 
who followed the dinner party by two or three balls or 
other entertainments before going to bed. There is nothing 
to equal the London pace, as yet, in any of our cities-—no- 
thing except in New York to be compared with it ;—but 
there is already enough to load down the lives of fashion- 


their husbands can, if they wish, almost wholly escape. 

And to all women, rich or poor, there is doubtless a source 
of trouble such as men cannot commonly rival, when it 
comes to the care of children, and of sick children above 
all. Here is something which no genuine mother will ever 
consent to leave to the very best trained domestic, and it 
is a care which knows no limitation of seasons or days or 
hours. The sailor has his alternate watches on board ship; 
the soldier is relieved from guard at regular intervals; the 
mine or the railway has its day gang and its night gang; 
the policeman is not on duty at all hours; but the mother 
of a sick child will often keep up day and night almost 
without relief, until her powers break down from sheer ex- 
haustion, And the care of even healthy children iu infaney 
will often deprive the mother, for months at a time, of any 
such blessing as au unbroken night’s rest. It must be to 
this care more than anything else that the proverb refers— 

“ Man’s work is from sun to sun, 
But woman's work is never done.” 

On the whole, it is hard to think of any form of man’s 
industry which is so subject to inevitable interruptién from 
moment to moment as the care of young children—the in- 
door life se prettily described by Schiller in his “Song of 
the Bell,” where he contrasts the duties of the sexes. It 
recalls also Jean Paul’s celebrated definition of the share 
taken by the two parents in the guidance of children’s 
lives, the commas and semicolons being contributed by the 
mother, the colons and periods by the father. We may say 
at least that the great labors of life—the vast visible ef- 
forts, the astounding works of toil—devolve mainly upon 
men, but that the constantly recurring petty trouble falls 
rather more largely to the women’s share. t. W.. B. 





DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
XVI.—ABOUT SAUCES. 


I.—Hovskno_p Sauces. 


B* sauces let it be understood that we do not refer to the pro- 
) ducts sold in drug or grocery stores and corked up in bottles, 
but to the sauces that are prepared simultaneously with the dishes 
that they are intended to accompany and complete. 

We may divide sauces into two categories—household sauces 
and the classical sauces; the Jatter belonging to grand cookery. 
There are several household sauces which a person of ordinary 
intelligence can learn to make. The first condition requisite is to 
have a kitchen supplied with stock, and with the usual seasonings 
and relishing herbs; the second condition is care and practice in 
making the liaison, or “thickening,” with flour, butter, eggs 
cream in their various combinations and developmer:s. : 


, or 


The household sauces are drawn butter, sauce blanche, maitre 
d@ hotel, beurre noir, melted butter, sauce piquante, sauce poivrade, 
sauce au vin blanc, sauce poulette, sauce tartare, green and white 
mayonnaise, remoulade, hollandaise, and others of a derivative 
nature, 

Fine hollandaise sauce and fine sauce blanche are both exceed- 
ingly simple in their composition, aud both great tests of a cook’s 
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skill. Then why do we so rarely find them well made? This MORNING SUITS. these also have a spur box in each heel. Morocco slippers a1 


problem is as mysterious as the rarity of good dinners on this Morning suits for walking, for church, and for morning wed- | Worm in the house. 
earth. The two chief causes of failure or mediocrity, which is | gings should have a cut-away coat, fastened by three or four but- GLOVES. 
just as bad, are the use of inferior materials and want of attention. | tons, made of black diagonals, and a single-breasted vest of the Very heavy, thick kid gloves, with one button or with two, 


Cookery, especially when we enter the domain of sauces, is a very | same cloth with turned-down collar, finished with flat braid on the | with very slight stitching on the | <. will be worn in yellow 
+4 4 $ 7 > alitioe slices » | . . . . . . - 
delicate art, requiring the exercise of many qualities of delicate | edges. Trousers in neat stripes of dark colors, A fancy vest | tan-colors in preference to the reddish tan worn last year, W 




















| i 
perception. The cook who makes a perfect sauce blanche must | with colored silk dots on a plaid ground may also be worn with | ing gloves fastened by two buttons have cord-like lines on 
take pleasure in his art, and perform every detail of the operation | guch a suit. Young men wear this suit to morning weddings, and | back, with stitching on each side of the cords done in tan ¢ 
with extreme attention, vibrating over his saucepans as a painter | also deep in the afternoon at weddings, receptions, ete. and it is | red silk. Shorter gloves of the heaviest kid, to be used eitli« 
vibrates over his picture, delicately sensitive to the changes of occasionally worn by ushers at day weddings, walking or riding, are fastened by but one large button a 
consistency which take place as the flour and butter become wrist. Dress gloves for evening are of pearl-culor with pearl 
transmuted into a velvety liquid that has to the eye an aspect as FROCK-COAT SUITS, stitching. Similar gloves are worn by the groom, best man. and 
of the surface of fine porcelain, close in texture, exquisite in glaze. Frock-coat suits are, however, considered the correct day dress | ushers at day weddings; but white kid gloves are chosen for tl 
In the cook-books you may read how to mix the materials of this | suits, and are de rigueur for the groom, best man, and ushers at | bridal party at evening weddit gs 
sauce, but no books will teach you how to mix those materials in | afternoon weddings. The double-breasted frock-coat (called also | i 
perfection. nae the Prince Albert) is made of black diagonals, and is not changed HATS. 

Once more, in all questions concerning sauces we cannot in- | in shape except that it opens lower. ‘The vest matches the coat, Black silk hats are no longer used ly for dre but 
sist too much upon the necessity of using fine materials, and more | and the striped trousers are now worn of quite light lavender or | very generally worn for driving, paving afternoon calls, or going 
especially butter of the finest and freshest. Let all the pans be bluish gray shades, to church, and they are adopted altogether by middle-aged m« 
scrupulously pure, and always use wooden spoons for the manipu- | HALF-DRESS SUITS. | who wear them to their places of business as well as when atte 
lation and stirring of sauces, Metal spoons may spoil a sauce by Half-dress suits for men’s dinners and for evening stag parties ing to the ir social duties. They are made this season of two 
giving it a chill. Metal also is liable to be attacked by the acids | are made with the Cowes or Tuxedo coat, a sack-coat with long heights, those for young ee ee ee oe eon 
<> used in preparing sauces. rolling lapels faced with silk to the edges. This dressy sack is | the crown, and =e for elderly men a trifl t The crown 


is now quite straight, and the brim is cut narrow 


In addition to the many sauces for the preparation of which | made of fine black Thibet or of Clay’s diagonals, with trousers of ’ : nlion ¥ at the sides, 


recti » given in easily accessible cx 8 ‘i : : : : rith f ‘url, and varies fi me and three-fourtl es tot 
directions are given in easily accessible cook-books, I would call | the same, and is worn usually with a white dress-vest (low cut) of | a full — und hype ich. : " * - 2 mhardie two 
' nti > or j 2 an re » less k 1 “alee ° ne ‘ pate, | thes and an eiet I dul he Derby felt its ‘ ean 
attention to the following, which are apparently less known on cloth, or of silk lightly embroidered, or else of Marseilles. yr “ ” An elg - in ok. by f h ts, mea | 
American tables: | cially for business hats, have fuller crowns, with round t p, and 

Sauce Béarnaise—A delicate piquant sauce, to be served with RIDING SUITS. brims curled like those of silk hats; the crowns are five and a 


half or else six inches deep, and the brims are of three different 





French fowrnedos, with a simple grilled steak of small dimensions, | cut with a saddle flap in the back, and made up with strapped widths. The alpine or tourist hats of soft felt with indented 
with roast fowl or fish, ams. They wear knee-breeches, usually of whip-cords, cut loose, 
the French Bearnaise. fitting over the hips and close-fitting at the knees, with leggings | Ness, travelling, ete. 

In the first place, get some fine butter, and set it to melt over | of drab kersey. If an overcoat is worn, it is a short covert coat For information received thanks are due Messrs. Joun Parti 
a gentle fire. When the butter is just tepid, beat into it with a | of drab Venetian, made with lapped or with strapped seams. A | SON & Co.; Everat Brorners; Farrcnitp & Rytey; Sam 





is the sort of warm mayonnaise called by 


8 





roast fillet of beef, with the small marinated steaks called by the | Horsemen in Central Park wear a short coat of black material, 
| crowns are again in favor for young men for gen 



































































































fork yolks of eggs; add aromatic herbs finely chopped, a dash of | high silk hat is worn with this suit. Bupp; E. A. Newe_i; Gustave Jenny; R. Dunxtap & Co.: and 
garlic, and a spoonful of good vinegar or lemon juice, turnin, bo RE Se Tirrany. 
regu_arly with a wooden spoon until the mixture is of the consist- | PUR yenes, Sane. AVE | 
ency of a mayonnaise. |  Fall-dress suits worn only in the evening are little changed in | Sata wt 
Mile. Frangoise’s Béarnaise Sauce-——Put in a stewpan a dozen | style. They are made throughout of fine diagonals and Thibets, PERSONAT. 
shalots, a seasoning bouquet, a little muscade, and a teaspoonful | and they may have an additional vest of white worsted or of Mar- Ira Tripp, a millionaire coal operator of Scranton, Pennsy . 
of freshly ground pepper, the whole moistened with a g sful of seilles, A slight vine of embroidery borders the white and the has for the past twenty ars ort me a lis § aah 
vinegar, Boil down, and then strain through a sieve. Now take | black vests, and a novel suggestion is the use of blue or dahlia | proxy. As a young man wan an inveterata.s “he 
a small saucepan, and put in it a big lump of butter of the best colored silks for embroidering this vine on black ves The swal- | tracted an illness from his habit 1 g 
quality, three yolks of very fresh eggs: add two table-spoonfuls | low-tail dress-coat remains of the usual length, and is rolled low | bacco could eure. He could ¢, vever, bring | é » do 
of the liquid already prepared as above, and put tle whole over a | With silk facing; the vest is also cut very low, and discloses three | without the luxury of sm« g smi so he hired a « in 
very gentle fire; turn it briskly with a wooden spoon until the | studs in the shirt bosom. j to whom he pi u good t he p ‘ 
sauce gets thick, and take it off the fire very sharply before it OVERCOATS. | best cigars, tha might t ind blow the s ‘ 3 
turns oily. Single-breasted sack overcoats with fly fronts will be worn this | employer’s beard. For ten years the darky t wed the s ilar 
Gouffe’s Béarnaise, —Five yolks of eggs, one ounce of butter, a | winter of medium length (reaching just below the knees), and | Occupation of smoker for anothiet | ed 1 " 
pinch of salt, a pinch of pepper. Put the above in a pan, and | faced with silk either to the back of the holes or to the edge. | white man has succeeded to the | Mr. Triy eems to be 
turn it over the fire with a spoon. As soon as the yolks begin to | T ey are made of black or dark blue patent beaver or melton, or in the best of health, but his smo s tl ind sa 
set, take off the fire, and add another ounce of butter. Then stir | else of rough Elysians. Occasionally double sacks are preferred, | -The wife of the late S.S. ( is his inseparable companion ; 
, again over the fire, and add another ounce of butter. Take off | and are made quite loose in front and back, hanging straight from she shared all his plans, and made 3 her ow! Mr. and Mrs. 
the fire, and add yet another ounce Then stir again over the fire. the shoulders like the box coats used for driving, Cape coats for Cox were not only a devoted co ts is like a partner to 
Now taste to see if the seasoning is sufficient, and add a teaspoou- | evening overcoats are made of heavy Cheviots in broad double him in his business, sharing his f nh everyt vy M 
ful of chopped tarragon and a teas gon Vil diagonal with plaid lining. Cox has left the MS. of an u ‘ which he intended to 
id The finest and purest Béarnaise has a dominant perfume of tar- : = on ; res be his life work. He wrote the t t at his desk in Cong 
ragon. Of the above three recipes, the most correct is Gouffé’s, | SHIRTS, COLLARS, CUFFS, ETC, where the scene is laid 
but the others are good for convenieney and variety. Shirt bosoms are three or four thicknesses of linen made per No one is better qualified | nity and ex] 1 > 
q A Green Sauce sor use with all kinds of cold fish and meat.— | fectly plain in shield shape; those for wearing with low-cut even- | form a correct judgment as ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
i Take a handful of chervil, tarragon, chives, pimpernel,and garden | ing vests have eyelets for three small studs, and may be delicately widely read novels than Miss Ellen M. Coe, Librarian of 1 Vow 
; cress; wash in cold water; blanch by putting the herbs in hot | embroidered with a slight vine down the middle, or in a small | York Free Circulating L Miss Coe 1 that Z ling 
water for a while, to deprive them of rankness or bitterness of | pattern all overthem. Piqué bosoms are also worn. Fashionable | will outlast Robert Elsmere in public favo Ben-Hur Vas pass 
taste; refresh them by plunging them in cold water. Now add | collars are high straight bands almost meeting, or open in narrow | ed Uncle Tom's Cabin, which in 1887 headed the list of ) 
} four volks of hard-boiled eggs and two anchovies, and pound the | V-shape with the tips of the corners slightly bent over, or else | greatest demand. Ben-Hur is + single volume of fictio 
* whole well in a mortar, Strain the result through a fine wire | turned back flatly in three-cornered shape, in English fashion. | constantly s for in the M iides Libra New 
} sieve, and turn the compound with olive oil, adding from time to | Cuffs are straight and square-cornered with edges meeting, to be | Considering its theme, this testi ytot I s of Ben-Hur, as 
f time d s of lemon juice, as in making a mayonnaise. Turnthe | worn with linked sleeve-buttons. Very heavy silk underwear, | accorded by the popular verdict, is sig t 
| sauce always in the same direction, Season with pepper, salt, a | worn by men of wealth, costs from $ to $100 a suit, and is —Henry Bradley, the head | r of the Lafayette Hotel, P 
F little mustard even, and a teaspoonful of anisette. | white, écru, or pearl, as the wearer fancies. Less costly under- | delphia, is said to have m $100,000 out of his . H 
The above is a first-rate and delicate sauce, and requires none | wear is of mixed silk and wool; while for general use the prefer- | owns a $15,000 house, in wh he es in great comfort and 
of the complicated bases employed by the grand cooks. | ence is given to the natural wool garments, écru in color, and very | some luxury Fortunat r Mr. Bradley he i S 
Maitre d’ Hotel, —Take butter of the size of an egg; chop pars- | soft and warm, yet of light weight. tention to literature; handling t s is a much more remunet 
} 7 } ] * ¢ re} , | > } tea ior 
ley, chives, and eve na sprig of tarragon very finely ; add freshly eid axis ekeaaiad tive profession 
ground pepper and salt; knead the whole well together, and | y : Z ite ’ Mr. Charles A. Dana, of the Sun, who was with Lincoln and 
spread it over the broiled meat or fish the moment before serv- | | Large scarfs made up in a new double puff will be most used in | Stanton in the latter’s office in Washington on the night a 
j ing on a hot dish } figured satins of dark colors for morning and lighter shades for | Lincoln’s re-election in 1864, says that during that exciting tit 
I N. B.—Never put your dish into an oven “to allow the butter | @fternoon. lhe designs are large and showy, in leaf or flower out- | Mr. Lincoln, instead of nervously pacing the floor, read pages of 
t to penetrate the meat,” as some recommend As soon as. the | Jines of lighter shade than that of the ground, and there are Pei extracts from Petroleum Nasby’s humorou his Gal 
[ meat is off the gridiron, it wants to get to table with the least pos- | 5@0 designs of Oriental coloring on a quiet ground of lustrous | amusement and the intense disgust of Sec Stante 
ql sible delay satin. Slate gray promises to be the fashionable color, and there ‘Dancing in the barn.” or the coa Se. ate ie 
In hot weather a few drops of lemon juice may be added to | @@ many rich scarfs of dark plum blue and of the new Eiffel red, | fayorite novelty in the f ishionable world this season. Mrs. W. K 
the maitre d’hotel, and even a tinge of nutmeg y which is a cross between terra-cotta and mahogany. Pearl-color, | Vanderbilt set the fashion at Newport, and it was immediately 
i Chateaubriand a la Maitre d’ Hotel—As an instance of the use | Mauve, and lavender are old shades revived for afternoon scarfs, | taken up at Lenox and other favorite resorts. 1 im of the 
: of maitre (hotel sauce, here is the way to serve a chateaubriand. and also for dressy morning wear at formal breakfasts or lunch barn is that it is an excuse for less formality and s se 
The chateaubriand is a beefsteak, a piece of fillet one and a half | D8. Long English scarfs are wide straight lengths, to be tied | At Mrs. Vand ilt’s d mys EE IRC PRE A ae . 
and even two inches thick, grilled served with soufé potatoes | © ssly by the bedsssotnet and the ends thrust into the low-cut vest. | diamonds at home, v was a very sensib er quest, as the com 
and maitre d’hotel sauce; that is to say, you put on the dish in | lhe white narrowly folded lawn tie for evening with dress suits | jination of diamonds and hay seed would have b on. ini 
which you intend to serve your chateaubriand a good lump of | remains unchanged. Fashionable men who copy some French gruous j 
sweet butter kneaded with some very finely chopped parsley, salt, | styles will wear narrow black satin ties at the opera. —Boston is enjoying an ex tion of paintings by William M 
pepper, a speck of nutmeg, a suspicion of chives, and a spot or HOSIERY AND HANDKERCHIEFS. Chase. Mr. Chase was born in Indiana about forty years ago, | 
4 two of lemon juice. : Melt the WONG Py Wenene the dish, mix, Black silk socks with neat small designs of embroidery on the he rece “Sora pale omomaasae Munic Notwithstanding his G 
and then set your chatea ibriand in the middle of the dish, all hot | insteps are chosen for dress. A great many mode aac pretty | man affinities, he dresses lik t Fr nehma He points his bea 
from the gridiron ; heap round it the southé potatoes, using your | Qolored socks are also worn. Camel’s-hair hosiery in tan and and turns up the corners of his mustacl He wears a floating 
fingers, and send up to table as quick as possible. - : P écru shades, with light clocking at the sides, is luxuriously soft | necktie, and one of those straig it-rimmed tall-ecrowned silk hat 
_ A really triumphant chateaubriand is two inches thick after it | aq warm for winter wear, Medium width hems (about three- | “t are peculiar to the boulevards of Pa 
ay cooked, and it Roe cooked seep le through, = outside S| fourths of an inch broad) are on linen handkerchiefs for general | —A school girl frolic was given in honor of M Cle veland by 
neither burnt nor dry, and when you cut it with the knife the red | ‘ase, White silk handkerchiefs for the overcoat pocket have much her college mates during her recent trip to Buffalo. The refrest 
juice flows out and mixes with the maitre d hoétel, and makes it, | wider hems. Mufflers to wear inside the overcoat are large squares | ments were ct ickers, passed around paper bags, and the pickles 
as it were, something living and anim ited, . | of soft brocaded silk in cream white or in light pale shades. were out in force, while sardines were eaten with fingers instead of 
The inventor and baptizer of the chateaubriand, I have been | . |} forks, and relished as in the old days of dormitories and « 
told, was Magny, and the name was given to it by mistake, for, JEWELRY. | rising. The oceasion was enlive 1 ninisee s of ) 
according to Magny, it was christened not after Chateaubriand, Scarf pins are worn quite large, and those of pearl are the first day escapades, 1 oyst were fried over a gas Jet, and cheese 
the author of the Génie du Christianisme, but after a M. de Cha- | choice. Fresh-water pearls in their natural shape lend themselves | toasted on hair-pins. 
brillan, who is not otherwise famous. to fanciful designs for pins, while more valuable pearls are used —Mrs. Hallam Tennyson, the daughter-in-law of the poet, liv 
in simple pear shape. Thin diamonds are set glacé—that is, framed | With her husband's family, and has entire charge of the dairy con 


at 
= 


— ae P in gold without backing of metal—for dressy pins. Three small | nected with the poet's 
NEW YORK FASHIONS. 4 igre 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING. | small diamonds or pearls, or else gold or white enamel. Watch 


studs are now more used than only two studs, and may be of very | butter of this dairy are in great demand and bring a high | 
It is a coincidence that the sor i-law of ou iureate, James Rus 
chains are heavier, and are worn to show outside the vest from | Sell Lowell, lias a famous dairy at South ) Massachusetts, and 


BUSINESS SUITS : sabe | 
the button-hole to the left pocket; these chains are worn even | the butter of Deerfoot Farm is as well known in the New York as 
with evening dress, as fobs are now little used. Rings are worn | in the Boston markets 
| 
| 


I OUBLE-BREASTED sack-coats will be fashionable for gen- 





























| 
| 

tlemen’s business suits this winter. They are made of black | on the smallest finger, and contain a single stone—diamond, sap- —Miss Emma Eames, of Boston, who is t cht particula 
broad-ribbed diagonals or black Thibet or Cheviot, with a vest of | phire, or emerald—deeply imbedded in the gold in the plain evpsy | Star at the Grand Opera, Paris, says that all r real studv was 
4 the same, and colored trousers, either in checks or stripes. The | setting, or else in a newer and more open setting, with two thick | done in America, M icknowledges great obligation to 
sack front is well crossed and fastened by three buttons, and the | clamps on each side holding the stone a trifle higher. Professor Paine, of Be ept x away at ancient 
lapels are sometimes faced with silk back of the button-holes. . | musice—ever so old” ) una ction and the use of 

Business suits made all of one material are mostly of checked or SHOES. | the voice, she adds, “ , that was new to n 
striped Cheviots or tweeds, with either the new double-breasted Walking shoes for winter are high about the ankles, and are | over here.” Miss Clara Louise K eceived all her musical 
sack-coat, the simpler single-breasted sack, or else the cut-away | laced in front by preference, though buttoned boots are still much | education in this ¢ y,too. Miss Eames is said to be unaffected 

walking coat. Plain slate gray worsteds are also used for entire | used. They have French round toes, and fashionable young men | and unspoiled by her remarkable success 

suits, and are very stylish when made with a three-buttoned cut- | wear quite narrow toes. The stylish walking shoes may be entirely —It is time now for our Anglo-maniacal r ladies to organize 
away coat ora single-breasted sack. Rough goods and the plain | of patent-leather, but are more often of French calf-skin, or else cricket clubs, as they have been popular as we s fashionable in 
4 goods, such as dark blue or black Cheviots, are especially liked for | the vamps are of patent-leather and the uppers are of fine calf. | England for some time past. One of the leading Enelish lady 


the new double-breasted sacks to be worn with slate gray or dark | For dress occasions high gaiters are worn of patent-leather, with | cricketers is Lady Idina Brasse y, wife of the Ho 
blue striped trousers that are cut straight and are of fair width, | black cloth or silk tops. The fashionable riding shoes are Con- 
It is well to note here that the extremely wide trousers of last gress gaiters made entirely of patent-leather, with English spurs | at her recent wedding. L ly Idina is famous for her runs, while 
year have given place to those of medium width for all kinds of | set in a spur box in the heels. Long boots for riding and for | her sister, Lady H. Neville, is a champion bowl 


suits. polo are made of light brown leather cut with sharp toes, and | county in England has its lady eleven. 


u. Thomas Brassey, 
| who, as well as her bridemaids, wore the colors of her cricket ¢ 
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Nearly every 
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***GOOD-BY, MR. MOORE,’ SAID THE 


PRINCE FORTUNATUS* 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avutnor or “A Princess or Tuvir,” “ Mao.rop or | 


Dank,” “Suanvon Bers,” “Tux Strange 
Apventures oF a Hovuss-Boat,” gro. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A NEW EXPERIENCE. 
\ AS it possible in the nature of things that 
Prince Fortunatus should find his spirits 
dashed with gloom—he whose existence had hith- 
erto been a long series of golden moments, each 
brighter and welcomer than the other? Even if 
he had to leave this still and beautiful valley, 
where he had found so much gracious compan- 
ionship and so many pleasant pursuits, look what 
was before him. He was returning to be greet- 
ed with the applause of enthusiastic audiences, 
to be sought after and courted and petted in pri- 
vate circles, to find himself talked about in the 
newspapers, and his portraits exhibited in every 
other shop window—in short, to enjoy all the lit- 
tle flatteries and attentions and triumphs attach- 
ing to a wide and not ill- deserved popularity. 
And yet as he sat at this farewell luncheon, on 
the day of his departure, he was the only silent 
one among these friends of his, who were all chat- 
tering around him. 

“Tm sure I envy you, Mr. Moore,” said his 
charming hostess, “ going away back to the very 
centre of the intellectual world. It will be such 
a change for you to find yourself in the very midst 
of everything ; hearing about all that is going 
on—the new books, the new plays, the new pic- 
tures. I suppose that in October there are plen- 
ty of pleasant people back in town, and perhaps 
the dinner parties are all the more enjoyable 
when you know that the number of nice people 
is limited. One really does get tired of this men- 
tal stagnation.” 

“TI wish, Mr. Moore,” said Lady Rosamund, 
rather spitefully, considering that her brother 
was present, “ you would take Rockminster with 
you. He won’t go on the hill, and he’s no use 
in the drawing-room. I am certain at this min- 
ute he would rather be walking down St. James’s 
Street to his club.” 

“T don’t wonder at it!” cried Miss Georgie 
Lestrange, coming gallantly to the apathetic 
young man’s rescue. “ Look how he’s situated. 

here’s Sir Hugh and my brother away all day, 


* Begun in Hagr«n’s Bazan No. 80, Vol. XXIL 





PLEASANT-MANNERED YOUNG 


Lord Fareborough has never come out of his | 


room since the morning he tried deer-stalking, 
and what can Lord Rockminster find to amuse 
him in a pack of girls ? 
thinks of us,” she continued, very placidly. “I 
remember, if he chooses to forget. 
recollect, Rose, the night we were constructing 
an ideal kingdom by drawing up a list of all the 
people we should have banished? Every one 
had his or her turn at saying who should be ex- 
pelled—people who come late to dinner, people 
who fence with spiked wire, people who talk in 
theatres, people who say ‘like he does,’ and so 
forth; and when somebody suggested ‘ All young 


Oh, I know what he 


Don’t you | 


women who wear red veils,’ Lord Rockminster | 


immediately added, ‘ And all young women who 
don’t wear red veils.’ Now you needn’t deny it.” 

‘* Excuse me, I’m sure I never said anything 
of the kind; but it’s not of the least conse- 
quence,” Lord Rockminster observed, with per- 
fect composure. 


dears, You understand well enough why I lin- 


“ Anything to please you poor | 
. 5 - 


ger on here—just to give you young creatures a | 


chance of sharpening your wits on me. You 
wouldn’t know what to do without me.” 

“ Rockminster is going to give the world a 
volume of poems,” said Lady Rosamund, who 
seemed to be rather ill-tempered and scornful 
this morning. ‘ Nobody could stare at the clouds 
and hills as he does without being a poet. 
he does burst into speech, it will be something 
awful.” 

“Have you your flask filled »” said that much- 
bepestered young man, calmly turning to Lionel. 

“ Oh yes, thanks,” 

“When you get to Invershin,” his lordship 
continued, thoughtfully, “ you can telegraph to 
the Station Hotel at Inverness what you want 
for dinner. No soup; I make it a rule never to 
take soup in a big hotel; a friendly manager 
once warned me in confidence. You'll be glad 
to have a bit of white fish after so much grilse 
and sea-trout.” 

“Oh, Pll take my chance,” Lionel said. It was 
not dinner that was occupying his thoughts. 

There was a sound of horses’ hoofs and car- 
riage wheels ; the waggonette was being brought 
round to the front door. 

“T consider it very shabby of Honnor not to 
have staid to say good-by,” Lady Adela said to 
her departing guest. “She might have given up 
one morning’s fishing, I think, especially as you 
have been such an assiduous attendant, carrying 
her things for her, and keeping her company on 
those long excursions.” 

“Oh, don’t be afraid,” said Miss Georgie, with 
a bit of a covert laugh ; “ Honnor won’t forsake 


When | 



















MATRON TO HIM, AS SHE TOOK HIS HAND FOR A MOMENT. 


her friend like that. 
far from the Horse’s Drink when Mr. Moore has 
to cross the stream.” 

“Tf T were you,” Lord Rockminster finally said, 
in a confidential undertone, as they all rose from 
the table, “ I would telegraph about dinner.” 

How Lionel hated the sight of this open door, 
and the waggonette, and the portmanteau up be- 
side the coachman ! 

“ Good-by, Mr. Moore,” said the pleasant-man- 
nered young matron to him, as she took his hand 
fora moment. “I’m afraid it has been awfully 
dull for you.” 

“ Lady Adela !” he said. 

“ But the next time you come we shall try to 
be less monotonously bucolic. Perhaps by then 
the phonograph will be able to bring us a whole 
musical evening from London, whenever we want 
it—a whole performance of an operetta.” 

“Offenbach in a Highland valley!” 
claimed. 

“No,” she said, very quietly and graciously ; 
“ but perhaps something by the composer of The 
Squire's Daughter, and there might be in it an 
air as delightful as that of ‘The Starry Night.’ 
Oh, Mr. Moore, don’t let them produce any other 
piece at the New Theatre until we all get back 
to London again! Well, good-by; it’s so kind 
of you to have taken pity on us in this wilder- 
ness.” 

“Tf you knew how sorry I am to go, Lady 
Adela!” he said. ‘“ And will you say good-by 
for me to Miss Cunyngham ?” 

“ You needn’t bother to leave a message,” said 
Miss Georgie, with significant eyes. ‘ You'll 
find she won’t be far away from the Horse’s 
Drink.” 

And as it chanced, Miss Georgie’s forecast 
(whether inspired by a saucy impertinence or 
not) proved correct. Lionel, having bade fare- 
well to all these friends, got into the waggonette ; 
and away the carriage went—quietly at first, over 
the soft turf and stones—to the river. Of course 
he looked out. Yes, there was Miss Honnor, 
fishing the Whirlpool, with old Robert sitting 
on the shingle watching her. Would she notice, 
or would he get down and walk along to her and 
claim the good-by she had forgotten? The next 
moment he was reassured. She caught sight of 
the approaching waggonette. She carefully placed 
her rod on the shingle, and then came walking 
along the river-bank toward the ford, at which 
the horses had now arrived. 

Even at a distance he could not but admire 
the grace and ease and dignity of her carriage— 
the harmonious movement of a perfectly formed 
figure—and as she drew nearer he kept asking 


he ex- 


I'll bet you she won’t be | 


| 
} 


himself (as if the question were necessary) wheth- 
er he would be able to take away a keen mental 


photograph of those fine features—the clear and 





placid forehead, the strongly marked eyebrows, 


the calm, self-reliant eyes, the proud and yet not 


mouth. She 





unsympathet lines Of the came 
nearer; a smile lit up her face, aud there was a 
kind of radiance there, he thought. He had 
leaped down from the waggonette; he went for- 


ward to meet her. Her hand was outstretched. 


‘I am sorry you are 





Sald, [rankly, 








‘And I am far more sorry have to go,” said 
he, and he held her hand a litt nger than there 
was any occasion for, until she gently withdrew 
it. here are so many things I should like to 





Say to 


you, Miss Honnor; bu 


ways escape you just 


somchow they al- 
when they’re wanted, and 
I’ve told you so often before that I am not likely 
to forget your kindness to me up here 

“Surely it is the other vay about,” she said, 
pleasantly. ‘“ You have come and cheered up 


my lonely hours, and been so patient, never 


grumbled, never looked away up the hill as if 
you would have given your life to be after the 
grouse, and in the drawing-room of an evening 


you’ve always sung when I asked you—when I 
was inconsiderate enough to ask you.” 

“My goodness, Miss Honnor,” he said, “if I 
had known vou looked on it in that light, I should 
have sung for you constantly, whether you asked 
or not.” 

*“ Well, it’s all over now,” said she, “and I 
hope you % t 





e taking away with you a pleasan 
memory of Strathaivron.” 

“T have spent the happiest days of my life 
here,” he said; and then he hesitated, was about 
to speak, hesitated again, and finally blurted out, 
“Ts there anything I can do for you in London, 
Miss Honnor ?” 

“No, thanks,” she said. “ By-the-way, you'll 
have an hour or two in Inverness. You might 
go in to Mr. Watson’s, and ask him to send me 
out a few more flies—if you have plenty of time, 
that is.” 

“T shall be delighted,” said he, as if she had 
conferred the greatest favor on him. 

“Well, good DY; 
the train.” 

“ But we shall meet in the South »”’ 

“T hope so,” she said, in a very amiable and 
friendly fashion, and she stcod waiting there 
until he had got into the waggonette and 1 
the horses had splashed th 
ford; then she waved her ha » him, and, with 
a parting smile, turned down the stream agait 
rejoin Robert and pick up her rod. 

Nor was this quite the last he was to see of 


I mustu’t keep you late for 








Way across the 




















those good friends 
ously hauled the carriage up that steep hill-side 
and got into the level highway, he turned to look 
back at the lodge set in the midst of the wide 
strath, and behold! there was a fluttering of 
white handkerchiefs there, Lady Adela and her 
sisters, and Miss Georgie, still lingering in the 
porch, Again and ag made 
T hen, as he drove on, he caught another glance 
of Miss Honnor, who, far below him, was indus- 
triously fishing the W hirlpool. When she heard 
the sound of the wheels, she looked up and waved 
her hand to him as he went by. Finally there 
came the crack of a gun across the wide strath ; 
it was a signal from the shooting party, away on 
a distant hill-side, and he could just make out 
that they also were sending him a telegraphic 
"At each opening through the birch- 





ain he 


response. 


good-by. 
wood skirting the road he answered these fare- 
wells until Strathaivron Lodge was no longer in 
sight; and then he settled himself in his seat, 
and resigned himself to the long journey 

This was not a pleasant drive. He was de- 
pressed with a vague aching and emptiness of 
the heart that he could not well account for, A 
school-boy returning to his tasks after a long 
holiday would not be quite so profoundly miser- 
able—so reckless, dissatisfied, and ill at ease. 
But perhaps it was the loss of one of those plea- 
sant companions that was troubling him? Which 
one, then (he made pretence of asking himself), 
was he sorriest to part from? Lady Adela, who 
was always so bright and talkative and cheerful, 
so charming a hostess, so considerate and gentle 
a friend? Or the mystic-eyed Lady Sibyl, who 
many an evening had led him away into the won- 
der-land of Chopin, for she was an accomplished 
pianist, if her own compositions were but feeble 
echoes of the masters? Or the more quick-spir- 
ited Lady Rosamund, the imperious and petulant 
beauty, who, in a way most unwonted with her, 
had bestowed upon him exceptional favor? Or 
that atrocious little flirt, Miss Georgie Lestrange, 
with her saucy smiles and speeches, her malicious 
laugh, and demure, significant eves ?-—it was hard- 
Jy to be wondered at if she made an impression 
on any young man, for the minx had an abun- 
dance of good looks, despite her ruddy hair and 
pert nose. As for Miss Honnor Cunyngham— 
oh no !—she was too far away; she lived remote, 
isolated, apart; she neither gave nor demanded 
sympathy or was sufficient unto 
herself alone. But why ask whether it was this 
that? Soon he would be forgotten by 
them all. He would be swallowed up in the great 
city—swept away in the current of its feverish ac- 
tivities—his voice hardly heard above the gener- 
al din; while they would still be pursuing their 
various pastimes in this little world of solitude 
and quiet, or moving on to entertain their friends 
with the more pompous festivities of the Braes. 

It was odd that he should be carrying away 
with him the seeds of home-sickness for a place 
in which his stay had been counted by weeks. 
So anxious, indeed, was he to assure himself that 
his relations with that beautiful valley and its 
inmates were not entirely severed, that the mo- 
ment he reached Inverness, instead of going into 
the Station Hotel and ordering his dinner like a 
reasonable being, he must needs go straightway 
off to Mr. Watson's shop. 

“] suppose,” said he, with a little hesitation— 
for he did not know whether to mention Miss 
Cunyngham’s name or not; he was afraid he 
might betray some quite uncalled-for embarrass- 
ment—*“I suppose you know the flies they use 
on the Aivron this time of year.” 

Mr. Watson knew well enough; who better ? 

“T mean on the Strathaivron Lodge stretch of 
the water?” Lionel continued. 

“Oh yes; I am often sending flies to Miss 
Cunyngham,” was the answer. 

“Oh, Miss Cunyngham ?” said Lionel. 
for her I want some flies.” 

“Very well, sir; I will make up a small packet 
and send it to her. Miss Cunyngham has an ac- 
count with me—” 

“No, no; that isn’t what I mean at all,” Lio- 
nel interposed, hastily. “I want to make Miss 
Cunyngham a little present. The fact is, I was 
using her book,” he observed, with some impor- 
tance (as if it could in the least concern a worthy 
tackle-maker in Inverness to know who had gone 
fishing with Miss Cunyngham), “and-I whipped 
off a good number, so I want to make amends, 
don’t you see?” 

“Very well, sir; how many will I put up?’ 

* All you've got,” was the prompt reply 

Mr. Watson stared. 

“Oh yes,” Lionel said; “Miss Cunyngham 
may as well have a good stock at once. You 
know the proper kinds—Blue Doctors, Childerses, 
Jock Scotts, Dirty Yellows, Bishops, Bees; that’s 
about it, isn’t it? And put in plenty of various 
Then don’t make a parcel of them; put 
them into those japanned boxes wit! the cork in 
them. Nevermind howmany. Andif you can’t 
tell me at once how much it will all come to, I 
will leave you my London address, and you'll send 
the bill to me. Now if you will be so kind as to 
give me a sheet of paper and an envelope, I will 
write a note to accompany the packet.” 

Mr. Watson probably thought that this young 
man was daft, but it was not his business to say 
80; he took down his erratic customer's address, 
and said that all his instructions would be attend- 
ed to forthwith. 

Next Lionel went to a tobacconist’s shop, and 
(for he was a most lavish young man) he ordered 
a prodigious quantity of “twist,” which he had 
made up into two parcels, the smaller one for 
Roderick, the larger to be divided equally among 
the other keepers and gillies. The two parcels 
he had put into a wooden case, which, again, was 
filled up with boxes of vesuvians—three or four 
dozen, or so—and it is to be imagined that when 
that small hamper was opened at Strathaivron 
there was many a chuckle of gratification over 
the division of the splendid spoil. 
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sizes. 


When the horses had strenu- | 


appointed 


| of dinner, followed by a long and meditative 





Finally—for human nature is but human na- | secured for him this wondrous prize? 





ture, after all; he had been thinking of others 
ar, and he was now entitled to consider him- 
self a litthke—he thought he would go along to Mr. 
Macleay’s. When he arrived at the shop, he 
glanced in at the windows; but among the wild- 
cats, ptarmigan, black game, mallards, and what 
not, there was nothing to arrest his attention; 
it was a stag’s head he had in his mind. He 
went inside, and his first sensation was one of 
absolute bewilderment—this crowded museum of 
birds, beasts, and fish—skarts, goosanders, sand- 
grouse, terns, eagles, ospreys, squirrels, foxes, 
big-snouted trout, harts, hinds, bucks, does, owls, 
kestrels, falcons, merlins, and every variety of 
the common gull shot by the all-pervading Cock- 
ney—staring, stuffed, silent, they were a confu- 
sion to the eyes, and nowhere could he find his 
own, his particular, his precious stag, Alas! when 
Mr. Macleay was so kind as to take him behind 
into the workshop, which resembled a huge sham- 
bles almost, and when, from among the vast num- 
ber of heads and horns lying and hanging every- 
where around, the Strathaivron head was at last 
produced, Lionel was horribly shocked and dis- 
Was this, then, his trophy that he 
hoped to have hung up for the admiration of his 
friends and his own eestatie contemplation— 
this twisted, shapeless, sightless lump of hide and 
hair, with a great jaw of discolored teeth gleam- 
ing from under its flabby folds? It is true that 
here were the identical horns, for had he not gone 
lovingly over every tine of them ? but was this rag 
of a thing all that was left of the splendid stag he 
had beheld lying on the heather? However, Mr. 
Macleay speedily reassured him. He was shown 
the various processes and stages of the taxider- 
mist’s art, the amorphous mass of skin and hair 
gradually taking shape and substance until it 
stood forth in all its glory of flaming eye and 
proud nostril and branching antlers, and he was 
highly pleased to be told that this head he had 
got in Strathaivron was a very fairly good one, 
as stags now go in the North. So, all his shop- 
ping being done, he set off again for the Station 
Hotel, where he got what he wanted in the shape 





so f 


smoke in the billiard-room, with visions appear- 
ing among the curls of blue vapor. 

What the Highland Railway manages to do 
with the trains which it despatches from Inver. 
ness at ten P.M., and reproduces the next morning 
at Perth about seven, it is impossible for the mind 
of man to imagine; but it is not of much conse- 
quence so long as you are snugly ensconced in a 
sleeping-berth ; and Lionel passed the night in 
profound oblivion, With the new day, however, 
these unavailing and torturing regrets began 
again, for now he felt himself more completely 
than before shut off from the friends he had left, 
and Strathaivron and all its associations and pur- 
suits had grown distant, like a dream. He was 
lucky enough on this southward journey to get a 
compartment to himself, and there was an excel- 
lent opportunity for him to have practised his 
vocalises ; but it was not of vocalises, nor of any- 
thing connected with the theatre, that he was 
thinking. He was much franker with himself 
now. He no longer tried to conceal from him- 
self the cause of this vague unrest, this useless 
and longing, this curious down- 
hearted sense of solitariness. A new experience, 
truly, and a bewildering one. Indeed, he was 
ashamed of his own folly. For what was it that 
he wanted? A mere continuance of that friend- 
ly alliance and companionship which he had en- 
joyed all this time? Was he indulging a sort of | 
sentimental misery simply because he could not 
walk down to the Aivron’s banks, and talk to 
Miss Honnor, and watch the sun tracing threads 


looking back 





of gold among her tightly braided hair? If that 
was all, he might get out at the next station, make 
his way back to the beloved strath, and be sure 
that Honnor Cunyngham would welcome him just 
as of old, and allow him to carry her water-proof, 
or ask him to have a cast over the Junction Pool. 
He had no reason to fear any break in this friend- 
ship that had been formed. When he should 
see her in Brighton, she would be to him as she 
lad been yesterday, when they said good-by by 
the side of the river. And were not these the 
only possible relations between them ? and ought 
he not to be proud and content that he could look 
forward to an enduring continuance of them ? 

Yes; but some man would be coming along 
and marrying her, and where would he be then ? 
What would become of this alliance, this friendly 
understanding—perhaps, even, some little inter- 
est on her part in his affairs—what would be- 
come of all these relations then? It was the 
way of the world, Their paths would be divided; 
he would hear vaguely of her; perhaps see her 
name in the papers as being at a Drawing-room 
or something of the kind. She would have for- 
gotten all those long, still days by the Aivron and 
the Geinig; no echo would remain in her mem- 
ory of-The Bonnie Earl o’ Moray” as he had 
sung it for her, with all the passionate pathos of 
which he was capable; she would be a stranger, 
moving afar—one heard of only—a remem- 
brance and no more. So the impalpable future 
was interwoven with those dreams and not too 
happy forecasts, as the train thundered on its 
way along the wooded banks of the Allan Water 
and toward the winding Links of Forth. 

sut there was an alternative that would recur 
again and again to his fancy, though in rather a 
confused and breathless way. What if, in the 
very despair of losing her altogether, at the very 
moment of parting with her, he had made bold 
to claim this proud-spirited maiden all for him- 
self? Might not some such sudden and auda- 


| cious proposal have been the very thing to ap- 
peal to her; the very thing to capture her? A 
challenge—a demand that she should submit— 
that she should come down from those serene 
heights of independence and yield herself a will- 
ing and gracious helpmeet and companion for 





life to this daring suitor; might not that have 
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If she 
had any regard for him at all, she might have 
been startled into confession. A couple of 
words there by the side of the Aivron might 
have been enough. No theatrical professions 
nor mock homage, no kneeling at her feet or 
swearing by eternal stars, but a look into her 
eyes, a clasp of the hand, a single question? 
Something he had indeed meant to say to her as 
they stood face to face there for the last time— 
something, he hardly knew what; and yet his 
hesitation had been but natural; he might have 
been hurried into saying too much; he dared not 
offend. Nay, even as he held her hand, he was 
unaware of the true state of his feeling toward 
her; it was this separation, this ever-increasing 
distance between them, that had enabled him to 
understand. 

And then again his mood changed into one of 
bitter self-reproach and self-contempt. What 
miserable folly was this erying for the moon— 
this picturing of a marriage between the daughter 
of an ancient and wealthy house—one, too, who 
was unmistakably proud of her lineage—and a 
singer in comic opera! Not for nothing had he 
heard of the twin brothers Cunyngham who fell 
on Flodden Field. It is true that at the present 
time he and she mingled in the same society, for 
he was the pet and plaything of the hour in the 
fashionable world; but he was not entirely blind- 
ed by that favor, he did not wholly mistake his 
position, And even supposing—a wild conjec- 
ture!—that she entertained an exceptional re- 
gard for him, that she could be induced to think 
of marrying him, would she be content that her 
husband remained on the stage, and painted his 
face every evening, and postured before the foot- 
lights? On the other hand, apart from the stage, 
what was he? A mere nobody, not too well in- 
structed, having no particular gifts of wit or con- 
versation, without even a well-filled purse, the 
meanest of qualifications, to recommend him. 
No doubt they might make a very pretty bargain 
between them: he might go to her and say: 

“ Let there be a sacrifice on both sides. I give 
up the theatre, I give up the applause, the popu- 
larity, the opportunities of making pleasant friend- 
ships—all the agreeable things of a stage life; and 
you on your part give up your pride of birth, and, 
it may be, something of your place in society. It 
is a surrender on both sides. Let our motto be 
‘All for love; and the world well lost.’” Yes,a 
very pretty bargain; but as he considered that he 
was now wandering into the region of romance—a 
region which he unhesitatingly scorned as having 
no relation with the facts of the world—he with- 
drew from that futile and useless and idle specu- 
lation, and took to thinking of Miss Honnor Cun- 
yngham as she actually was, and wondering over 
which of the Aivron pools the proud - featured 
fisher maiden would be casting at this moment. 

And here again, as the hours crept by, was 
something of a more practical nature to remind 
him of the now far-distant strath, In order to 
save him from the hurry of a twenty minutes’ 
railway-station dinner, Lady Adela had ordered 
a luncheon basket to be packed for him, and her 
skill and forethought in this direction were un- 
equalled, as many a little shooting party had joy- 
fully discovered. When Lionel leisurely began 
to explore the contents of the basket, he was 
proud to think that it was under her own imme 
diate supervision that these things had been put 
together for him. There was some kind of sen- 
timental interest attaching to the chicken and 
tongue and galantine, to the salad and biscuits 
and cake and what not; and he knew that it was 
no servant who had thought of filling a small 
tin canister with peaches and grapes, even as he 
knew that only Lady Adela was aware of his 
preference for the particular dry Sillery, of which 
a half-bottle here lay in its covering of straw. 
As he took out the things and placed them on 
the seat beside him, he could have imagined that 
a pair of very gentle hands had arranged that re- 
past for him. Then from this much too sumptu- 
ous banquet his mind wandered away back to the 
simple fare that old Robert used to bring forth 
from the fishing-bag when Miss Honnor had 
taken her place among the bracken. Again he 
was with her in that little dell away among the 
solitudes of the hills, with the murmur of the 
Geinig coming up to them from the chasm be- 
low. The sunlight flashed on the rippling burn 
at their feet; the leaves of the birches trembled, 
and no more than trembled, in the still air; the 
deep clear blue of the sky overhead told them to 
be in no hurry, they would have to wait till the 
afternoon for clouds. In the perfect silence (for 
the humming of the bees in the heather was hard- 
ly a sound at all) he could hear every soft modu- 
lation of her voice, though, to be sure, it was not 
lovers’ talk that passed between them. “ Mr. 
Moore, won’t you have the rest of this soda- 
water ?” or “ Yes, one of those brown biscuits, 
thank you,” or “ Please, Mr. Moore, will you crush 
those bits of paper together and bury them ina 
hole? Nothing is so horrid as to come upon 
traces of a picnic on a hill-side or along a river.” 
Already those long days of constant companion- 
ship seemed to be becoming remote. It was the 
black night journey between Inverness and Perth 
that had severed that shining time from the dull 
and commonplace hours he had now entered 
upon. He looked out of the window as the train 
thundered along—Preston, Wigan, Warrington ; 
everywhere squalor, hurry, and noise, with a 
smoke-laden sky lowering over the sad and dis- 
mal country, different, indeed, from that other 
world he knew of, with its crimson slopes of 
heather, its laughing waters, its lonely solitudes 
in their noonday hush, the fair azure of the hea- 
vens becoming paler and paler toward the horizon 
until it touched the distant peaks and shoulders 
of Assynt. “Muss aus dem Thal jetzt scheiden, 
wo alles Lust und Klang ;” but at least the 
memory of it would remain with him, a gracious 
possession. 

The long afternoon wore on, Crewe, Stafford, 




















Lichfield, Tamworth went by, as things in a 
dream, for his thoughts were far away. Some- 
times, it is true, he would rebel against this mor- 
bid, restless, useless regret that had got hold of 
him, and he would valiantly attack the newspa- 
pers, of which he had an ample supply; but 
someliow or another the gray columns would fade 
away, and in their place would come a picture of 
Strathaivron Lodge, and the valley, and the riv- 
er, and of an upturned face smiling a last fare- 
well to him as the waggonette rolled on. Was 
it really only yesterday that he had seen her, 
talked with her, taken her hand? A yesterday 
that seemed years away! A vision already grow- 
ing pale. 

Well, London came at last, and all the hurry 
and bustle of Euston Station; and when he had 
got his things put on the top of a hansom, and 
given his address to the driver, there was an end 
of dreams. No more dreams weve possible in 
this great vortex of a city into which he was now 
plunged —a_ turbulent, bewildering, vast black 
hole it seemed, and yet all afire with its blaze of 
windows and lamps. In Strathaivron the night 
was a gentle thing—it came stealing over the 
landscape as soft as sleep; it brought silence 
with it, and a weight to tired eyes; it bade the 
woods be still; and to the lonely and darkened 
peaks of the hills it unveiled its canopy of trem- 
bling stars. But here there was no night—there 
was yellow fire, there were black phantoms un- 
ceasingly hurrying hither and thither, and a dull 
and constant roar more continuous than that of 
any sea. Tottenham Court Road after Strath- 
aivron! But here at least was actuality; the 
time for sentimental sorrows, for dumb and hope- 
less regrets, was over and gone. 

And who was the first to greet him on his re- 
turn to London? Who but Nina? Not in per- 
son, truly, but by a very graceful little message. 
The moment he went into his sitting-room his 
eye fell on the tiny nosegay lying on the table, 
and when he took the card from the accompany- 
ing envelope, he knew whose handwriting he 
would find there. “Welcome home—from Nina” 
—that was all; but it was enough to make him 
rather remorseful. Too much had he neglected 
his old comrade and ally; he had searcely ever 
written to her; she had been but little in his 
thoughts. Poor Nina! It was a shame he 
should treat so faithful a friend so ill. He 


| might haye remembered her a little more had 


not his head been stuffed with foolish fancies. 
Well, as soon as he had changed, and swallowed 
some bit of food, he would jump into a hansom 
and go along to the New Theatre; he would be 
too late to judge of Nina’s Grace Mainwaring as 
a whole, but he would have a little chat with her- 
self in the wings. 

He was later in getting there than he had ex- 
pected ; indeed, as he made his way to the side 
of the stage, he discovered that his /ocwmn tenens 
had just been recalled, and was singing for the 
second time the well-known serenade, ** The Star- 
ry Night”; and very well he sang it too, con- 
found him! Lionel said to himself. And here 
was Nina, standing on a small platform at the 
top of a short ladder, and waiting until the pas- 
sionate appeal of her sweetheart (in the garden 
without) should be finished. She did not know 
of the presence of the new-comer. Lionel might 
have pulled her skirts, it is true, to apprise her 
of his be ing there; but that would not have been 


| decorous; besides, he dared not distract her at- 


As soon 
as the last verse of the serenade had been sung, 
with its recurring refrain, 


tention from the business of the stage 


“Appear, my sweet, and shame the skies, 
That have no splendor 

That have no splendor like thine eyes,” 
Nina—that is, Grace Mainwaring—carefully open- 
ed the casement at which she was supposed to 
be standing. <A flood of moonlight—lime-light, 
rather—fell on her; but Lionel could not 
how she looked the part, because her back was 
toward him. Very timidly Grace Mainwaring 
glanced this way and that, to make sure that no 


see 


} one could observe her; she took a rose from her 


hair, kissed it, and dropped it to her enraptured 
lover below. It was the end of the act. She 
liad to come down quickly from the platform for 
the recall that resounded through the theatre; 
she did not chance to notice Lionel; she was led 
on and across the stage by Harry Thornhill, she 
bowing repeatedly and gracefully, he reserving 
his acknowledgment until he had handed her 
off. The reception both of them got was most 
gratifying; there could be no doubt of the sin- 
cerity of the applause of this crowded house. 

“Tt seems to me I am not wanted here any 
more,” Lionel said to himself. “Even Nina won’t 
take any notice of the stranger.” 

The next moment, Nina, who was coming across 
the stage, caught sight of him, and with a little 
ery of delight she ran toward him—yes, ran; for 
what cared she about carpenters and scene-shift- 


ers ?—and caught both his hands in hers. 


“ Ah, Leo!” she cried, with glad, shining eyes. 
“Oh, so brown vou are! a hunter! you are from 


the forests. And to-day you arrive, and already 
at the theatre. Did you hear the duet? No? 
Ah, it is good to see you again after so long! I 
could laugh and ery together, it is such a joy to 
see you, and see you looking so well.” 

uy say, Nina,” he said, “ that fellow Doyle sings 
tremendously well. He’s ever so much improved. 
They'll be wanting him to take my place alto- 
gether, and sending me off into the country.” 

“You, Leo ?” she said, with a merry laugh, and 
still she regarded him with those delightful, wel- 
coming eyes. “ Ah, yes, itis likely. Ah, you will 
see what reception the¢ will give you on Monday! 
Yes, it is in all the papers already; everywhere 
I see it. But come, Miss Girond and I, we have 
Miss Burgoyne’s room for the present. You can 
wait for a few minutes; then I come, out to talk 
to you,” 

Lionel (feeling very much like a stranger in this 
place) followed ber into Miss Burgoyne’s room, 
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where he found Mile. Girond only too ready to 
throw away the French novel 
Nina had to disappear into t 
but this small boy officer in the gay uniform, with 
his or her pretty gesticulation and charm of bro- 
ken English, was quite willing to entertain Mr. 
Moore, though at times she would forget all about 
him, and walk across to the full-length mirror, 
and twist her small mustache. She chatted to 
him now and again; she returned to the mirror 
to touch her eyebrows or adjust her sash; she 
walked about or flicked the dust from her shin 
ing Wellingtons with a silk handkerehief: again 
she contemplated herself in the glass and lightly 


sang, 


she was reading. 


he dressing-room, 


* En débordant de Saint-Malo 


Nos longs avirons battatent lean!” 
Then she was called away for the beginning of 


the last act, and Nina, having 
necessary for her next appearance, came out from 


made the change 


the dressing-room and sat down, 
“Oh, you are wicked, Leo,” she said, as she 

contented|y d her het 

looked at the your gman with those fri 

“that 
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in lap, and 
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you st I wished to sing 
in Monday, 


goyne comes back Monday.” 


aid away so long 





you. But no, you bey 


“Does she? Ithought she was ordered a long 
rest.” 

Nina laughed. 

“She sees in the papers that you come back; 
it is to be a great occasion: she says to herself 
‘Will he sing with that Italian girl? No. Let 
my throat be well or ill, I am going back,’ and 
she is coming, Leo. Never mind; Iam to have 


the part of Clara: advancement? 





an 
ible 
Mrs 


and she has 


And everything is so much more comf 
Miss Girond has taken a 
Then we go home always together, 


now, 


room with Gray. 


the use of the piano.” 


“ Miss Ross, please,” call ia voice at the door 

“ All right,” she called in reply 

“The chorus is on, miss.” 

* All right.” 

“ Ah,” she continued, ‘it is so good to see you 
back, Leo; yes, ves, London was a stranger city 
when you were away; there was no one. And 
it is all you. I have to thank, Leo, for mv intro 


duction here ar imy food fort 

Oh, nonsese, Nina!” he said. “What else 
could I have done ? I sn’t who « t to 
thank me ie i I n ‘ 


cious luck 











govne so easi » Miss B oyne 18 con y 
back on Monday 
“Yes,” said Nina, as vent to the door 
“Shall I see you again, I ft Tp a 
pik Din ng tol i x ‘Now to the 
Dance he sa is f ) I ‘ to the 
col m0 ind act lt Vit ! ) I \ s 
This was a sy act f Nina; and the next 
time he had a port of talking with her 
was after she had dress I f in he jal 
ind was come up id ig nm the sta 
looked a little self-conscious when she first 
tered him in this attire perhaps she is 
afraid of his contrasting her appearance with 
that of M Burgovi If he did, it was certain 
not to Nina’s disa 1 i No: Nina was 
nuch more disting j OKing and refined 
t the per ittie dol ¢ ‘ epresented by 
M Burgo she wore t rgeous ne 
of flowered white satin with ease and grac uid 
her hite wig, wit 8 feathere ill 
ist f pearis, see itoa i eat 
( 1 ithess and n 1 lu e to her dark, 
ex ef For a tan s she came up 
to him se beautiful liquid eyes were turned to 
the grou 
“T did not ¢ se al r, Leo,” she said 
modestly; “I ha had to « vy Miss Burgoyne 
“Well, there’s a differen somehow, Nit 
said he; ‘“‘and I think Miss Burgovne had bet 
ter begin and copy you.” 





For a swift instant she ra 1 her eyes; she 
was more than pleased. But she said nothing 
indeed, she had now to go on the stage. And if 
he had contrasted het appearance ibly with 
that of Miss Burgoyne, he was now inclined to 

ve a similar verdict with regard to her acting. 








It 


experience, and also the emphasis and exag 


certainly wanted the self-confidence of 





tion of comedy-opera ; it was not nearly impudent 
enough for the upper gallery ; but it was graceful 
and natural to a degree that surprised him. As 
for her than 
Miss Burgoyne’s; it was a fresh, sympathetic, 
finely modulated voice that | 





voice, that was incomparably better 


mad 


been uninjured 


(Continued on page 753, Supplement.) 





WITH ICE AXE AND CAMERA 
IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
your 
FB¥HE traveller who crosses the continent from 
| historic Quebec to young Vancouver by the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad passes through strange- 
From old f that 
crowns the Plains of Abraham he is borne on, 
through forest after forest, till 1 
Superior, where he enters a region of rocky emi- 
nences, deep ravines, and mingled lakes and for- 
ests, that sink into the prairies of Manitoba. 
Then, as the train progresses westward, the Rocky 
Mountains begin to be visible, while the traveller 
is still a hundred miles from their base. The 
mountains thenceforward till the Pacific is reach- 
ed form a panorama of peaks and _ precipices, 
glaciers and cafions. The Rocky Mountain range 
is crossed at Hector’s Pass, then t 
steep gradients to the Columbia, and crosses 
Selkirk range at , and on the 
er slope plunges down to the Columbia and 
Then rises the Cascade 
I , through which the Thompson River forces 
its way to the Fraser, and through the wide val- 
ley of the lower Fraser the line runs along Bar- 

rard’s Inlet to the city of Vancouver, 


See illustrations on double pag »plement. 


ly varied scenes. the 


ortress 


reaches Lake 


1e 





he line descends 
T 


toger’s Pass 


crosses it a second time. 








HARPER’ 


All these mountain ranges are capped with 
snow ; tle upper valleys are filled with glaciers, of 
which the Great Glacier of the Selkirks is the chief, 
pushing far down into the forest-land, and dom- 
inated by the towering peak of Sir Donald. One 
of our illustrations gives the view from the sum- 
mit of the great glacier field that forms the 
source of the Illecillewaet River, with Mount 
Macoun in the middle-ground and the Rocky 
Mountains in the horizon. The explorers Mr. 
Green and Mr. Swanzy, whose sketches we re- 
produce, did not confine themselves to the line of 
railroad, but visited districts never hitherto de 
scribed in detail. In the Selkirks the line has to 
be protected by snow sheds for many miles, and 





one of the dangers they encountered was meet- 
ing a train in one while they were leading their 
pack-horse through it. To reach Mount Bonney 
(10,622 feet) it to carry their 
camp through almost impenetrable forest to the 
foot of the glaciers. 


go 


was necessary 
The ascent occupied twelve 
hours, the chief difficulty being a large tooth in 
the aréfe, where the snow was soft and the rock 
beneath rotten, and where their attempts to de- 
scend started an avalanche, which compelled 
them to lower their ice axes and descend by a 
rope fixed to a rock, 
V dleys of the 1 


In some of the untrodden 
many wild Rocky Mountain 
goats ( Aplocerus americanus) were found 


re 


, 80 1gno- 
rant of man that they fearlessly entered the camp 
—ian adventure they are not likely to repeat 
after the intruders gave chase to them, with 
the normal murderous instinets of civilized man. 
The Lo:.er Columbia Lake is the extreme limit of 
navigation, and the Selkirk range is finally left. 
The highest point of the Rockies in British ter- 
ritory is Mount L , (11,658 feet), and in its 
shadow lies the charming Lake Louise, a perfect 
gem of alpine scenery. 

The Canadian Tyrol is now easy of access to 
all lovers of natural beauty in its grandest forms, 
and all f 





inatics for alpine climbing. There is a 
magnificent hotel at Banff, on the eastern flank 


of the Great Divide, and the Glacier House, near 
Roger’s Pass, is a picturesque little inn, well fit- 
ted to be the head-quarters for tourists who wish 


to «¢ xplore the remoter valle ys, and will find here 
a French cook, a Chinese marmiton, a tame bear, 


and all tne other luxuries of civilization. 





FLOATING. 
| IKE a clear eye looking up 
4 At the | , inverted cup 
Lies 
In tl 








the lake, serene and calm, 
e mountain’s open palm, 

Smooth, it mi like a 
Argosies of clouds that 
Boatwise, with their fleecy sails 
Filled with fragrant heaven-g 
Softly whispering and low, 





irrors 





pass, 
ales, 


Wood scents from the margin blow 
Hints of sassafras and pine, 
Breaths of aromatic 
Wafted from the shores that rise 
Green with verdure to the skies 
Here we list 


wine— 


the mimic waves 
Lisping in melodious staves 





s of the nymphs who dwell 
In this crystal citadel; 
Or from out the leafage green, 





Where the graceful willows lea: 

O’er the moss-grown rocks and weep, 
Trailing in the purple deep 

Loosened tresses of their hair, 

List the mournful musie there 


Yet a sweeter song is heard 
From the honey-throated bird 
Who, 
Trills a love-song to his mate: 
Better rhymes it with the bliss 
In a Paradise like this. 

Here no thought of eare or st 
Mars the tranquil dream of life; 


upon a bough elate, 





From the bustling town afar, 

As from earth the night’s first star, 

Seems our slender boat to gl 

Happiness on every side, ; 

Till at last we come to land 

On the lake’s white lip of sand,— 

Floating on until it seems 

We have reached the shore of dreams. 
Frank Dempster SHERMAN. 








AN “AFRICAN INTERIOR” 
THE EXPOSITION, 
See illustration on page 740. 
or native villages of North Africa are |! 
defined as islets of dirt in a sea of sand 
its ancient cities, with their vast white ramparts 
and deep, shadowy archways; their tall, slender, 
spear-pointed towers ; their key-shaped doors and 
fretted windows defended by gilt gratings; their 
narrow, tunnel-like streets, flat roofs, and over- 
hanging cornices rich with fantastic carvings—are 
picturesque beyond all description; and well may 
the visitors to the Exposition regret that its Oc- 
tober closing deprives them so suddenly of the 
pleasure of visiting Africa without leaving Eu- 
rope, 

But since the opening of the new French rail- 
ways to El Kantarah and Guelma, and the exten- 
sion of the Algerian coast line to Tunis, this il- 
lustration of the African court at the Exposition 
might be transferred almost unaltered to Africa 
itself. The pompous British papa pooh-poohing 
everything through his eye-glasses, the fussy 


AT 


est 


, but 


, ir 
ritable matron, the stylish, overdressed belle, and 
the riotous small boy (happily not got up like 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy”) are now as common 
among the date-palms of Blidah and the preci- 
pices of Constantine as in the streets of Paris. 
Even in the actual Sahara Desert I once saw 
pasted on the wall of a tiny French fort a staring 
advertisement of “ Cook’s Excursions.” In fact, 
the whole African continent seems to be repre- 


ov 





S BAZAR. 








] sented in the minds of some Frenehm« rv the 
provinces of Algeria and Tuni for when I 

} asked a peasant in the Pyrenees whether a 
parrot that he was showing me had come from 
Africa, he replied, “‘ Much farther thar it 
from Senegambia!” (the farthest extre ‘ 
| West Africa). 

| But the traveller who has seen only such cities 
| as Tripoli, Tunis, Bona, Algiers, Oran, Ceuta 


Tangier, or Mogador knows little of N 
The real character of this strange 
not in its towns, a 
if suddenly set down in the midst of the Exp 
tion, would certainly scare away any fastidious 


land i 





Dut in its Villa 


| visitor who might come within a hundred yards 








| of it. On the rich plains of the Al sea 
| board and the sunny slopes of th , the 
| Moor is satisfied with the little nest-like “ goorbi” 
| of sticks and dried grass from which his ances 
| tors sallied forth to follow Hannibal against Ro 
| two thousand years ago. But stranger still are 

.the negro villages of the Sahara. One tal im 

ble-down mosque, around which clust twe 

or thirty little beehives of dried mud, w 

| one aperture for door, window, and chimne 


fe 
] 


| through 





the blackness of which the half-seen 
} Outline of a grim face, all eyes and teeth, glares 
out at you like a wild beast. / 1 gaunt, 
wolfish dogs, showing their teeth, vatter of 
| form, but too much depressed to bark; several 


| bony Spectres swathed in long white sh ouds, 
from which their black visages peer like choco 
late sticks wrapped in paper ; 
of all a huge ditch of liquid m 
much the larger part of the village as to recall 
the Irish recipe for making a cannon, 

hole and put iron around it.” Davip 


and In the 








PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own Corresponpenr. | 





MVE redingote bids fair to be the dominant 
I style of the winter, cut and fashioned in a 
variety of ways to adapt it to dinner, evening 
wid visiting toilettes as well as to street dre 3 
It may be long, demi-trained, or short enough to 


escape the ground, according to circumstances 


It is designed to represent a garment which opens 






on an under-skirt that is different, but not so 
sharply contrasted as to be out of harmor with 
it. The general rule at present observed is that 
| for street toilettes the redingote ain, with the 


| skirt plaid, striped, or figured, while for 





evening 








| toilettes the reverse holds good, and the skirt is 
of a plain material—of erépe de Chine pleated, 
| for instance—while the redingote is of ric i 
} or sprayed silk. Crépe de Chine is steadily grow- 
| ing in favor, and will be worn throughout the 

winter. Comfortable and serviceable, lending it- 

self equally well to simple demi-toilettes as to 


full dress, it is gradually replacing the universal 
Among the first au 


tumn reception dresses are quite a number 


blac white lace dress, 


K Ol 


with 


with fine « 


s almost entirely covered 





paniers draped on the hips. 

When a novelty is introduced, it is always dif 

ficult to predict what will be its success with the 

One of this se 
| 


pleated skirts, } 


ison’s ventures is 
ileated 


even pleats all around, but with a pleat « 


general public, 
of 


in the shape in wide 


or alternating with a pleat of another, or a pleat 
of one material with a pleat of another, as cloth 
with velvet. Medium brown and beige are 


thus 


pleated together, or seal brown and dark chamois 


ge is made of the darker tint with a 

A Chirass differs fro: 
larg: buttoned 
let into the corsage. 


the lighter. na 





plastron in that it is er, and 


upon 


instead of beir Somet 


IS 


imes 





it is a separate piece, which is actually and 
only apparently buttoned on, and can be omit 
It is said that the 
be made of fur for the winter, 


on occasion. 





the to be 


worn 


the party-colored dress wrap 





itisa triple cape, of which t 
capes are of the darker tint, and the middle one 
of the lighter. 

As I have repeatedly said, flat skirts and pl 
bodices by no means exclude draped skirts at 
It is simply a question of the 
nature of the fabric employed, whether t 
be of cloth (and cloth is very extensivel 


| } 


top and undel 





shirred corsages. 








gown 





or of the softer clinging woollens, such as cash 
hair. For the latter cl: 
materials the skirt and bodice are freque 
one piece in this wise: the bodice faster 





mere anc cam ol 


iss 


s on the 


left side, and is shirred, cut low, with a guimpe 
of velvet or striped or broché stuff in the top; 
the sleeves are a trifle full, The skirt falls 


straight on the front and back, and opens at the 

side on a panel to match the guimpe; the t 

the skirt is draped upon and attached to t 

When cloth is used, the ornamentation 
Thi eo 


nature of 


bodice. 
is gener lly of a flat description. 
necessarily plain, from the unwieldy 
the fabric. One style of trimming in vog 
scribes a half-wheel about the armhole on 
front from the shoulder seam to the under 
seam, composed of bands of velvet ribbon or 
braid; the edge of the wheel is defi 
narrow velvet ribbon or fine gold | 
small sharp teeth. The trimming 
a wide belt pointed at the top at 
the front, and for very deep cuffs, which ascend 
to within a short distance of the elbow; 
a standing collar, which i 
| as the belt is at its lower edge 
Turning from serviceable every-day 
us glance for a moment at those creations of the 
modiste’s brain and hands which 1 
light in well-guarded drawing-rooms. 
the afternoon re ception toilettes for this winte1 
of mat 
light colors are used, gray that is almost white, 














aria 





ned by a very 


uid set on in 
veated for 
middle of 





ret 


the 


also for 


s deep, and 18 pomted 





day g 


only see 


indescribable lificence. 








pale chamois-color, the former embroidered 
dull silver, the latter in old gold, not merely in a 
border, but over the entire front, and with a cape 
covered with embroidery. Similar costumes are 
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AUTUMN AND WINTER 


Fig. serge — Arriiqué TRIMMING.—FRont. Fig. 2.—Werap wire Trece Cape anp Tass.—Back. Fig. 3.—Ptusa MantLe wits Fig. 4.—Frock ror Girt rRom Fig. 5.—Samor Jacket WITH 
[For Back, see Page 748. } [For Front, see Page 748. ] ASTRAKHAN TRIMMING. 6 to 8 Years OLp. F d deseript? 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. III., Figs. 21-29. For pattern and description see Suppl., No, IL, Figs. 11-20. For description sce Supplement. For description see Supplement. PPated wey ~ Vil. Figs. 88 
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WINTER WRAPPINGS. 


on JACKET WITH Capx, Fig. 6.—Ctvoak with AppLiqvé Emproipery.—Front. Fig. 7.—Ctoak wita Vetvet Yowr.—Back. Fig. 8.—Ciora RepINGoTE TRIMMED WITH PERSIAN Fig. 9.—Vetver Mantee 
n and description see [For Back, see Page 748,] [For Front, see Page 748. ] Lams.—Front.—[ For Back, see Page 748. ] For 
. No. VIL, Figs. 53-61. For pattern and description see Suppl , No. VL, Figs. 46-52. For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-10. 
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KIT AND KITTY.* 


BY R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Avruor or “ Lorna Doone,” “ Cerprs, THe Carrtrer,” 
* Sprincua ven,” “Many Aneruey,” “Tuk 


Map or Skee,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
TRUE FATHER, 
4 byte anybody may suppose, who looks at 
things too sensibly, that true love never yet 


has chosen time and place more foolishly, for 





coming to grand issue, and obtaining pledge for- 
ever. The sour-faced woman might have returned 
in the crisis of our doings, or the two young 
tyrants might have broken forth, and made sport 


of us from the parlor. Whether we knew these 
things or not, we never gave a thought to them; 
a ve thought of was one another, and the rest 
might think what they liked of us. This is not a 
large way to look at things; and yet once ina 
life the largest : 

My Kitty—as I called her now, and have never 
since wanted any other name—was the first (as 
behooved the more sensitive one) to bring com- 


mon-sense to bear on us 

‘You must come and see my father, dear,” 
he whispered with her hands in mine; “I am 
sure that And if you 
have quite made up your mind that you cannot 
do without me, we may trust him to make the 
best of it; for he always 
: a 


he loves me all he can. 


makes the best of 


‘Show me where he is,” I answered, searcely 
yet believing that my fortune was so glorious; 
while she looked at me as only one in the world 
can ever look at us; “I fear that he will be sad- 
ly vexed; but he is kind to every one.” 

“ He will not be vexed on his own account, nor 
yet on mine,” she answered, very quietly ; “but no- 
body knows what he has to bear. 
him while he is by himself. 
g; we must be quick.” 


Let us go to 
There is some one 
coming 

We hastened down the long stone passage, 
just in time to escape the servant, who at last 
had found her mistress; and after passing sev- 
we came to one with an iron bar and 
iron rails in front of it. 

“See how he has to protect himself! If some- 
body knew that I have this key, it would very 
soon be torn from me. 


eral doors, 


I dare say you are sur- 
prised; such things are not done down at Sun- 
bury. How I love that quiet place!” 

* And you shall live there all your life,” I an- 
swered as we passed the barrier; “no one shall 
dare to insult you there ; you shall be the Queen, 
the Queen of all; and you know who will be your 
slave of slaves.” 

“That is all very fine talk,” she said; “I be- 
lieve it is the usual style at first; and then we 
come to Bramah locks and cold iron.” 

But her smile, as she put her hand on my shoul- 
der, proved that her own heart taught her better. 

“Let me go in first, and see what he is do- 
ing. Oh, Kit, you have taken advantage enough. 
What right have you to say that it is your last 
I am sure I hope not. Oh, how mean 
of you to turn my own words against me! Now 
have a little reason. For the fifti- 
eth time at least, in five minutes—I love you, 
and never will have anybody else. Now let me 
go in first; sometimes he is too busy for even me 
to interrupt him.” 

Much against my will,I let her go, for half an 
hour later would have done as well according to 
my judgment; and after securing the fence be- 
hind us, which had wholly escaped my attention, 
she knocked at the door of the inner room, and 
without being answered opened it. 

Her father was sitting with his back to us, so 
intent upon some small object that he did not 
hear our footsteps. Some instrument made of 
brass and glass, but quite unlike a microscope, 
was in his left hand, and with the other he was 
slowly revolving something. The appearance of 
the room amazed me, with its vast multitude of 
things unknown to me even by name or shape, 
but all looking full of polished mischief and 
poisonous intelligence. 

“This is why my Kitty weeps, and is starved 
and crushed by female dragons,” I said to my- 
self in bitter mood; and even the Professor's 
grand calm head, and sweet scientific attitude, 
did not arouse the reverence which a stranger 
would have felt for him. 

His daughter touched, as lightly as a frond of 
fern might touch it, one of his wavering silver 
locks, and waited with a smile for him to turn, 
But I saw that her bosom trembled, with a sigh 
of deeper birth than smiles. Then he turned and 
looked at her, and knew from the eyes that were 
so like his own, and yet so deeply different, that 
she had something he must hear. 

‘You have been crying again, my child,” he 
said as he kissed her forehead; “ they promised 
me you should be happy now.” 

“ Yes, if I let them do what they like. Father, 
you have no idea what it is. I am never allowed 
to see you alone, except by stealth and at fearful 
risk, Father, come out of philosophy and science, 
and attend to your own child.” 

“But, my dear, I do, It is the very thing that 
is in my mind continually. I spoke very strong- 
ly not a week ago, and received a solemn promise 
that you should have new clothes, and diet the 
same as the rest, and everything I could think of 
for your good.” 

“How many times have they promised it, fa- 
ther? And then I am beaten and put on bread 
and water for having dared to complain to you. 
But all that is a trifle, a thing soon over. I must 
expect that sort of thing, because I have no mo- 
ther. But, father, what they are trying to do to 
me is ten times worse than ragged clothes, or 
starvation, or bodily punishment. They want me 





chance ? 





Yes, yes, yes. 





* Degnn in Haurer’s Bazan No. 82, Vol. XXIL 


1 to marry a man I detest—an old man, and a bad 


| 











' 
one, 
“My dear, I have promised vou, and you know 
that you can rely on my promises, that you shall 
not even be allowed to marry a man of doubtful 
character. I have not been able, my darling 
Kitty, to do everything I should have liked for 
you; but one thing is certain—if inquiries prove 
that this gentleman—I forget his name—is a 
man of bad life and unkind nature, you shail 
have nothing to do with him. You know how 
little I am able now to go into what is called 
‘society,’ and most of my friends are men of my 
own tastes. But I have taken particular trouble, 
at the loss of much important time, to ascertain 
whether your opinion of this person is correct. 
He is wealthy and of good family, I am told 
though that is merely a secondary point. He is 
likely to have outlived youthful follies; and the 
difference of age is in your favor,” 
interrupted Kitty, with a 
for which I could have kissed her fifty 
times, it was so natural, and simple, yet saga- 
cious, 

“You are flippant, my dear, in spite of all 
your troubles,” continued her father, smiling 
also. “No discipline has entirely 
tamed you. And now I will tell you why I am 
so anxious that you should have a settled home, 
and some one to take care of you, as soon as can 
suitably be arranged. I am likely to leave Eng- 
land on a roving expedition, for how long a time 
is as yet uncertain, It may be for a twelve- 
month, or even more, possibly for two years , 





“But not in his,” 


smile 


length of 


and all that time, where will you be, my darling 
child? I know that you are not happy now; 
though my object in making this second arran 
ment was mainly to have you protected and car 
for. But things have not turned out exactly as 
I had hoped; and I fear that in my absence they 
may grow still worse. When I heard that this 
gentleman was strongly attached to you, and 
wished you to become his wife this winter, I 
hoped that I might be of some little service to 
the cause of knowledge, without any neglect of 
my duty to you. And I may tell you, my child, 
that through a long course of rather extravagant 
habits, which I have failed to check, it is become 
of great importance to me, so far as mere money 
goes—which is not much—to accept the appoint- 
went which is offered me. I am often deeply 
grieved at your condition, and do my very utmost 
to improve it; but am not always allowed, as 
you know, my dear, and are very sweet and pa- 
tient with me—I am not always allowed to have 
my own way.” 

“Don’t put it so, papa. That is not half the 
truth, Say that you never have been allowed, 
never are, and never will be, to have so much as 
the smallest atom of your own way.” 

“Young people put things in too strong a 
light,” the man of science answered gently. 
“But we will not go into that question now. 
Only you will see, my dear, from what I have 
said, why I am so anxious that you should be set- 
tled in a happy and peaceful home of your own, 
far away from all those who worry you, This 
gentleman offers you a wealthy home; but know- 
ing your nature, 1 do not insist on that. Indeed 
I should be quite satisfied with a very humble 
home for my darling, if it were a happy one.” 

“Very well, papa, nothing could be nicer. I 
can please you now exactly, and meet all your 
wishes, though I cannot bear to hear of your 
leaving me so long. But you will not leave me 
to the tender mercies ”-—here my Kitty beckon- 
ed to me to come forward, which I had long been 
most eager to do, but in obedience to her siguals 
had remained by the door and behind a tall case 


of some wheel within wheel work, almost as com- 
plex as human motives—“ father, you see that 
you need not leave me to the tender. mercies of 
anybody, except this gentleman, who saved my 
life at Sunbury, as you know, and wishes to make 
it a part of his own for the future.” 

Captain Fairthorn looked at me with extreme 
surprise. My idea of his character was that no- 
thing upon or below the earth could surprise 
him. But he had his glasses on; and these al- 
ways seem to me to treble the marks of astonish- 
ment in the eyes that stand behind them, In 
deference to his large intellect, and fame, and 
great (though inactive) nobility of nature, I wait- 
ed for him to begin, though I am sure—now I 
come to think of it—that he would have been 
glad for me to take the move. 

“ Kitty,” he said at last, with some relief at 
not having to fall upon me yet, “I should like 
to know a little more of this story. 
this young man very well, 
escaped me for the moment. He will not think 
me rude, Itis one of the many penalties we pay 
for undue devotion to our own little subjects. If 
he had been a zoophyte, or a proboscidian, or 
even one of the constituents—” 

“If he had been a zoopliyte, papa, or anything 
else with a very big name, and a very little mean- 
ing,’ Miss Fairthorn exclaimed in reproachful 
tones, “ where should I be now? At the bottom 
of the Thames. And perhaps you would enjoy 
dredging for me.” 

“In spite of all training, she has a temper :”— 
the father addressed this remark to me. ‘“ Also 
she has a deep sense of gratitude—a feeling we 
find the more largely developed, the further we 
travel from the human order. But, my dear, you 
allow yourself vague discursions. In a matter like 
this you have brought before me, my desire is 
always to be practical. That great and original 
investigator, to whom we owe not only knowledge, 
but what is even more important, the only true 
course by which to arrive—” 

“My dear father, if you once begin on that— 
The knowledge we want, and a quick course to it, 
is whether you will be so good and so kind as to 
make us both happy by your consent. This gen- 
tleman loves me, and [ love him. He is not 
wealthy; but he is good. You may leave me in 
his care, without a doubt. I have not known 
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But his name has 
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him long, but I know him as truly as if we had 
been brought up together. ‘The only fault he 
has is that he cannot praise himself. And his 
reverence for you is so strong and deep that it 
makes him more diffident than ever. You are 
dreadfully diffident yourself, papa ; you know you 
are; and that makes me so despise all boastful 
people. Now fully understand that I won’t have 
that horrible old Sir Cumbrons Hotchpot, and I 
will have this Kit Orchardson; that is to say, 
with your leave, father. And you owe me some- 
thing, I should think, after all—but I have no 
right to speak of that. Only, if you don’t give it, 
mind, Pil—DPli—” As a sample of what she 
would do, she began to sob deeply; and I caught 
her in my arms. 

“You see, sir—” I said. ‘ Oh, don’t, my dar- 
ling; your father is the kindest man in the 
world, and he will never have the heart to make 
you unhappy. You see, sir, how good she-is, and 
how simple, and ready to be satisfied even with 
me. I am a poor man, and I have my way to 
make; but with her I could make it to—to—” I 
was going to say “heaven,” but substituted “the 
top of the tree. And we have a pretty place, where 
she would be happy as the day is long. AndifI 
don’t protect her, and cherish her, and worship 
her, and keep her as the apple of my eye, I hope 
you will take me by the neck, Captain Fairthorn, 
and put me under this air-pump.” 

“How do you know that is an air-pump ?” he 
asked, with admiration of my cleverness. 

“ By the look, sir,” I replied ; “T have seen 
them before.” 

“Well, then, it isn’t; neither does it much re- 
semble one. Kitty, you see what his diffidence 
is; and another proof, [ suppose, is, that he has 
fallen in love with you?” 

“Yes,” said my darling, with a smile so hum- 
ble and loving and confiding that my eyes grew 
moist, and her father could not see her through 
his spectacles; “it is a sure proof of his diffi- 
dence ; for he deserves to have a better wife than 
I shali ever be; although I will do my best to 
please him.” 

“Well, after that,” replied Captain Fairthorn, 
“it seems to me that my opinion matters very lit- 
tle. You appear to have made up your minds; 
and your minds appear to have been made for 
one another. I am wholly unable to withstand 
such facts. Of course I shall make my inquiries, 
Master Kit. But so far as I can see at present, 
I will not deny you what you have won. If she 
is half as good to her husband as she always has 
been to her father, you will be a happy man, God 
willing. There, kiss me, my pretty dear, and don’t 
cry any more, till he makes you.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
FALSE MOTHER. 


Sucn is the balance of human events—if the 
phrase be held admissible—that the moment 
any member of our race is likely to strike the 
stars with his head sublime, he receives a hard 
thump upon that protuberance, and comes down 
with a crown—but a cracked one. As for my- 
self—an unpretentious fellow, and of very sim- 
ple intellect, though not quite such a fool as the 
world considered me in my later troubles—de- 
siring always to tell the truth, I will not deny 
that I walked on air, when I found myself gifted 
with my Kitty’s love, and her large-hearted fa- 
ther’s assent to it. It had been arranged that I 
must wait, and keep my bliss inside my waistcoat, 
until such time as slower prudence and clearer 
foresight might prescribe. But all I thought of 
were the glorious facts that Kitty loved me as I 
loved her, and that her father, who alone could 
enter sound denial, would not deny. ‘“‘ What do 
I care for that old step-mother ?” I said to my self 
as I buttoned my coat. 

That coat was henceforth sacred tome. There 
may have been smarter and grander coats, coats 
with more tone of high art about them, and of 
sleeker and richer substance. But this coat was 
enriched forever with at least three tears from 
Kitty’s eyes, Kitty’s lovely hair had fallen like | 
a vernal shower upon it, and her true heart had 
quivered to it, when she owned whose heart it was. 
I knew that it might be my duty now to start a 
new coat of loftier order, to keep me abreast of 
my rise in the world, as the son of a celebrated 
man : nevertheless this would be the coat to look 
back upon and look up to, as it hung upon a 
holy peg, with the pockets full of lavender. 

I had said farewell to my dear love, and was 
just beginning to think bow I would come it over 
Uncle Corny, telling him a bit, and then another 














bit, and leading him on to laugh at me, until I 
should come out with news which would make 
him snap his favorite pipe—when suddenly, near 
the captain’s gate, I felt a sharp tug from be- 
hind. The dusk was gathering, and [ meant to 
put my best foot foremost, and walk all the way 
to Sunbury, scarcely feeling the road beneath my 
feet. 

“ What do you want, little chap ?” I asked, for 
it was not in my power then to speak rudely to 
any living creature, although I was vexed at los- 
ing time. 

“If you please, young man, my lady says that 
you are to come back and speak to her. You 
are to come with me to the door over there. And 
you must be careful how you scrape your boots.” 
” T looked at the boy, and felt inclined to laugh. 
He was dressed in green from head to foot, and 
two or three dozen gilt buttons shone in a double 
row down the front of him. For a moment I 
doubted about obeying, until it occurred to me 
that if I refused, my sin might be visited upon 
another. So I turned and followed the page, who 
seemed to think disobedience impossible. He 
led me to a door at the west end of the house, 
and then up a little staircase to a fine broad 
passage, with statues and pictures looking very 





upon it, and showed me into the grandest room 
I had ever entered, except in show-places, such 
as Hampton Court or Windsor Castle. All this 
part of the house was so different from the other 
end that I was amazed, when I came to think of it. 

But [could not think now of floors and ceilings, 
or even chairs and tables, as I walked with my 
best hat in my hand, toward a tall lady very rich- 
ly dressed, who stood by the mantel-piece, almost 
like a figure carved upon it. Her thick and 
strong hair seemed as black as a coal, until one 
same to look into it; and then it showed an under- 
vast of red, such as I never saw in any other per- 
son. Her form was large and robust and full, 
and as powerful as that of any ordinary man ; but 
the chief thing to notice was her face and eyes. 
Her face was like those we see cut in shell, to 
represent some ancient goddess, such as I read 
of at Hampton School—Juno, or Pallas, or it 
may have been Proserpine, my memory is not 
clear upon those little points—but although I re- 
member a god with two faces, and a dog with 
three heads, I cannot call to mind any goddess 
among them endowed with three chins. ‘ My 
lady,” as the boy in green had called her, cer- 
tainly did own three fine chins, as well as a mouth 
which was too large for the shells, and contemptu- 
ous nostrils that seemed to sift the air,and bright 
eyes with very thick lids for their sheath—and 
they wanted a sheath, I can tell you—and a fore- 
head which looked as if it could roll, instead of 
only wrinkling, when the storm of passion swept it. 

As yet I was too young to understand that jus- 
tice and kindness are the only qualities entitling 
our poor fellow-mortals to respect. I had passed 
through no tribulation yet, and coped with none 
of the sorrows, which enlarge, when they do not 
embitter, the heart. Therefore I was much im- 
pressed by this lady’s grandeur and fine presence, 
and made her a clumsy bow, as if I had scarcely 
a right to exist before her. She saw it, and scorn- 
ed me, and took the wrong course, as we mostly 
do when we despise another. 

“Do I know your name, young man ?” she ask- 
ed, as if it were very doubtful whether I possess- 
ed any name at all. “I seem to have heard of 
you, but cannot say where.” 

“In that case,” I said, with my spirit return- 
ing at the insolent disdain of her eyes and voice, 
“the boy who came to fetch me has made some 








mistake. No doubt you wished to see some other 
person, I beg you to make no apologies.” 


With another low bow, I began my retreat, and 
was very near securing it; for she became too 
furious to condescend to speak. But two young 
ladies, whom I had scarcely noticed, jumped up 
from their chairs and intercepted me. “Mamma 
forgets names so,” said one of them, a little plain 
thing with a mass of curly hair; “ but you are 
Mr. Orchardson, I think, of Sunbury. If so, it is 
you that mamma wants to speak to.” 

“Tam not Mr. Orchardson of Sunbury,” I an- 
swered ; “my uncle Cornelius is the gentleman 
so known. I am Christopher Orchardson, who 
only helps him in his business.” 

“Then, Christopher Orchardson,” resumed their 
mother, as I came back and looked at her quiet- 
ly, ‘“‘ you seem to have very little knowledge of 
good manners. Allow me to ask what you are 
doing in this house?” 

“] understood that I was sent for, ma’am; and 
Iam waiting to know what your pleasure is.” I 
saw the girls giggle, and glance at one another, 
as I delivered this statement. 

“None of your trifling with me, young man. 
What I insist upon knowing is this: What right 
had you to enter my house, some hours ago, with- 
out my knowledge, and to remain in it, without 
my permission? Don’t fence with the question, 
but answer it.” 

“ That is easy enough,” I replied, with my eyes 
full on hers, which vainly strove to look down 
mine; “I came to this house, without asking 
whose it was, to see Captain Fairthorn, with a 
little sketch of something in which he had taken 
interest. The servant, or house-keeper, told me 
to wait, while she went to look for her mistress, 
Then I met Miss Fairthorn, whom I have had the 
pleasure of meeting several times before; and 
she most kindly showed me to her father’s room. 
And I was very glad to tind him in good health. 
After a very pleasant time with him, I was leav- 
ing the garden on my way home, when I was told 
that you wished to see me. I was not rude enough 
to refuse, and that is why I am in this house 
again.” 

“You have made a fine tale of it, but not told 
the truth. Did you come to my house to see the 
professor? or did you come rather to see his 
daughter ?” 

“T came to this house to see Captain Fair- 
thorn. But I hoped that I might perhaps have 
the pleasure of seeing Miss Fairthorn also.” 

“And what was your motive in wishing to see 


her? I have a right to ask,as she is in my 
charge. I stand in the place of a mother to 


her, whether she is grateful, or whether she is 
otherwise. What did you wish to see her for?” 

I was greatly at a loss to answer this. Not 
from any shame at the affection, which was the 
honor and glory of my being, but from dread of 
the consequences to my precious darling. She 
saw my hesitation, and burst forth: 

“Do you think that I do not know all about 
it? You have had the gross insolence to lift 
your eyes to a young lady far above you in every 
way. You fancy that because she has no mother, 
and her father is a man of no worldly wisdom, and 
of extravagant sentiments, a kind of philosopher 
in short, you will be permitted to reduce her to 
your inferior rank in life. What are you?—a 
, small market-gardener, or something of that Kind, 
I believe.” 

“You were kind enough to say just now,” I 
answered, “ that you did not know anything about 
me, Even my name was strange to you. Iam 





not ashamed of my business; and I lay no traps 


grand indeed. Before I could take half of itinto | for any one.” 


my mind, he opened a door with carved work 
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Have you the insolence to refer to me?” 
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Her guilty conscience caught her here, and under 
its sting she grew so wild that I thought she 
would have flown at me; though no thought of 
her had been in my words. “ But you are below 
my contempt, and I wonder that I even deign to 
speak to you. And I will make short work of 
it. Go back to your spade, or your heap of ma- 
nure, or whatever it is you live in, and never dare 
to think again of Miss Kitty Fairthorn. She is 
engaged to a gentleman of family, and title, and 
large property; and I mean to have her married 
to him very shortly. Go back to your manure 
heap; I have done with you.” 

“Not quite so easily as you think.” To her 
great amazement [ approaclied her, not only with- 
out terror, but with calm contempt. ‘“ You have 
a foul scheme in hand, as is widely known, for 
selling a poor girl, whom you have vilely misused, 
and starved for some years, and made her life a 
misery ; and you think you will be allowed to sell 
her to a reprobate old man, who has not even 
gold enough to cover the blackness of his char- 
acter. As a girl she has borne your blows; asa 
woman she would have to bear those of a cow- 
ardly and godless scoundrel. You like plain- 
speaking, and there it is for you. Do you think 
that God will allow such crimes? I tell you, 
poor tyrant, that the right will conquer. Miss 
Fairthorn shall have a happy home, with the af- 
fection and kindness of which you have robbed 
her; and you—you shall suffer the misery you 
have inflicted.” 

Now I had not meant to saya single word of this, 
and was thoroughly astonished at my own strong 
language. sitterly angry with myself as well, 
for what I felt to be unmanly conduct (even un- 
der fiercest provocation), when I saw the effect 
upon this haughty lady. It must have been 
many years now since any one had dared to show 
her thus what she was like; for her strong will 
had swept black and white into one—the one 
she chose to make of them. Weak, indolence 
and cowardice, a thousandfold more common 
than the resolute will, had got out of her way, 
until her way turned to an unimpeded rush. 

She looked at me now, as if utterly unable to 
believe that her ears could be true to her. Then 
glancing at one of her daughters she said, ‘ Ger- 
aldine, this young man does not meanit. He has 
no idea what he is talking about. Take him 
away, my dear; I feel unwell. I shall be able 
to think of things by-and-by. Euphrasia, run for 
the sal volatile, or the cognac in the square de- 
eanter. And then he may come back, and tell 
me what he means.” 


This strange turn of mind puzzled me, as much 
as my straightforward speech lad puzzled her. 
Dr. Sippets—our great man at Sunbury—said, 
when I spoke of it many vears afterward, that 
he quite understood, and could easily explain it. 
To wit, that with people of cholerie habit, the 
vessels of the brain became so charged up to a 
certain tension, that if anything more—but I had 
better not try to put his hundred-ton words into 
my pint pot. 


his vessels. might become so charged as to vent 


He is a choleric man himself: and 
themselves in a charge at me. It is enough to 
say, that when the lady sank, with a face as white 
as death, upon the sofa, proper feeling told me 
to depart 

This I was doing, in a sad haze of mind, doubt- 
ing whether duty did not require that I should 
halt on the premises, until I had learned how the 
sufferer passed through her trial. But now an- 
other strange thing happened to me, and perhaps 
the very last I should have dreamed of. I was 
lingering uneasily near the door, with many pricks 
of self-reproach and even shame, when a slim 
Although the 
night had quite fallen now, I could see that it 
was not my Kitty who came out, but some one 
much shorter, and smaller altogether. With 
great anxiety I went to meet her, fearing almost 
to hear fatal tidings; for who can tell in such a 
case what may be the end of it? 

“You need not be alarmed, Mr, Orchardson,” 
said a voice which I recognized as that of Miss 
Jerry; “my mother is all right again, and quite 
ready to have another turn at you, if you are 
anxious to come back.” 

“The Lord forbid!” I replied devoutly. “I 
would run into the hottest of the brickkilns yon- 
der, rather than meet the good lady again. But 
I am delighted that it is no worse. It was very 
kind of you to come and tell me. My best thanks 
to you, Miss Geraldine.” 

“It was not that at all,” she said, with some 
hesitation ; “I did not come to set your mind at 
ease, though I thought that possibly you might 
be waiting here; which is very good of you. 
But I came to say how grateful I am for your be- 
havior. You have done a lot of good; I cannot 
tell you half of it. Nobody ever dares to contra- 
dict mamma; that is what makes her so much 
what she is. She is very kind and pleasant at 
the bottom, 1am sure. But she has such a very 
strong will of her own; as a clever man said, 
when he tried to comfort my dear father many 
*years ago, such a ‘very powerful identity,’ that 
every one has always given way before her, until 
she—until she thinks all the world is bound to 
do it. You spoke very harshly to her, I know. 
Perhaps a real gentleman would not have done 
it; and for the moment I hated you. But she is 
so delightful to us ever since! We shall havea 
sweet time of it, for at least a week. But won’t 
Miss Kitty catch it?” 

Those last words gave me a bitter pang. This 
odd girl, who seemed to have some good in her, 
spoke them, as I thought, with exultation, or at 
any rate without any sign of sorrow. Her jus- 
tice, like her mother’s, stopped at home. 

“Tf 1 have done you any good,” I said, with 
faint hopes of getting some little myself, “do 
promise me one thing; I am sure you will. Try 
to be kind to Miss Fairthorn, and lighten some 
little of the burden she has to bear.” 

“Oh, you don’t know her,” she answered, with 
a laugh. “You think she is wonderful, I dare 


figure glided out and came to me. 














say. I can tell you Miss Kitty has a temper of 
her own. She is awfully provoking, and she 
won’t be pitied. I believe she hates Frizzy and 
me, just because we are our mother’s daughters. 
If you ever marry her, you had better look out. 
However, I will bear with her, as far as human 
nature can. And now I will say ‘Good-night.’” 

She gave me her hand, which I did not expect ; 
and I saw that she was rather a pretty girl, which 
I had not noticed in the room, She had fine 
dark eyes, and her voice was much softer than 
that of her sister; and it seemed to me that she 
might come to good if she got among good peo- 
ple, and away from her terrible mother. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
DOE DEM. ROE. 


Wuen I gave Uncle Corny, as I was bound to 
do, a full account of that day’s work, he was 
mightily pleased, and clapped me on the back for 
having spoken so plainly to that haughty woman. 

“ But now you must make up your mind,” he 
nid, “to have the door slammed in your face, if 
ever you attempt to get a glimpse of your sweet- 
heart there. Poor thing, what a time of it she 
will have! What puts my back up is to think 
that her own father lets her be knocked about 
like that. She never tells him, you think, be- 
cause it would only get him into trouble, and do 
her no good. Well, she is a noble girl, if that is 
the case. But he must know how she is treated, 
as I told you, in fifty other ways—badly dressed, 








half starved, or at any rate fed on rice and suet | 


pudding, and kept in the school-room away from 
the others. How was she dressed, now? What 
clothes had she on ?” 

I answered that I really did not know; and this 
was the truth, though I blamed myself for it. 
Whien first she began to be so much to me, I had 
noticed how neat and becoming her cloak was, 
and her hat, and a little tender muff, which held 
a still tenderer pair of hands. But now that she 
was all the world to me, and more, I seemed to 
have no sense of her apparel, but to be filled 
with herself alone, as if her existence came into 
mine. I did not tell him that, because he would 
have cried “ Stuff!” 

But he understood’ my meaning, so far as to 
tell me of a case he had known some years ago. 
A friend of his had married a lovely girl, who had 
not a penny to bless herself with, and he was most 
deeply attached toher. But although he was very 
well off for money, and not at all of a stingy 
turn, for a long time it never came into his head 
that his wife had only two gowns, two bonnets, 
and one cloak. She was too proud to ask him 
for money; and instead of doing that went on 
and on, wearing out all her poor things, until they 
were tit to be looked at. And many 
bitter tears she shed, as she darned, and patched, 
and let pieces in, convinced more and more, as 
the light shone through, that her husband must 
hate her to keep her like that. And perhaps it 
would have ended in the ruin of them both, for 
some villain was making love to her, when luck- 
ily a sister of his came to see them, and scolded 
him roundly for his blind neglect. “ Why, bless 
her heart!” he cried, opening his eyes; “ I never 
see Mary’s clothes—I see Mary.” 

“Now mind you are not such a jackanapes as 
that ;” my uncle drew the moral, as he rubbed 
his hands, for he loved to have his stories laugh- 
ed at; “when you have got your Kitty, and I 
don’t see why you should not, be sure that you 
praise her dresses and bonnets; not quite so 
much perhaps as you praise herself, but still ev- 
ery time you can think of it. Women like that 
sort of thing somehow. I can hardly tell you 
why; for if any man praised my coat or my hat, 
I should be vexed with him, unless it was to say 
that I had got them dirt-cheap. But perhaps 
the reason is that a woman’s clothes are a part 
of her mind and her body too, a sort of another 
self to her.” 

‘How on earth do you know such a lot about 
women ?”’ I asked, though I thought that he did 
not know much, “One would think you had 
been married for forty years! What woman 
can have taught you all these things ?” 

“Mind your own business,” my uncle answer- 
ed sharply. ‘‘ You will have quite enough to do 
with that, as things appear at present. You have 
made play with this pretty girl, and you have 
booked your place with her father. Also you 
have got over me, who meant to have nothing to 
do with it. And you have given that hateful 
woman a Roland for her Oliver. But I will go 
bail that you have no idea whose shoulders will 
bear the brunt of it. Who should you say was 
the trump card now ?” 

“The learned professor,” I replied; “the man 
who could kill that woman with a wire, if he were 
not so magnanimous. The man who knows ev- 
erything in this world, except how to manage his 
own household. He will stand up for me, and I 
shall win.” 

“So you shall, my boy; you are quite right 
there. But it won’t be done through him, I can 
tell you; or you would have a precious time to 
wait. It shall be done through a small market- 
gardener—as she had the cheek to call me—and 
she may grind her teeth, and slap her husband. 
Very few people know what I am; because I 
don’t care what they think of me. But I see the 
proper thing to do, and I mean to begin to-mor- 


scarcely 


row. Now go to bed, and dream as you do all 
day. You'll be no good to me till you’ve had too 


much of Kitty.” 

Being weary in body and in mind, I slept until 
Tabby called out that the breakfast was ready. 
For this I expected to be well upbraided, as my 
uncle was always afoot with the sun; but to my 
surprise he was not come home, and I kept his 
rasher hot for him. At last he came in, and sat 
down without a word beyond his short ‘* Good- 
morning, Kit!” His appetite was fine, and his 
face most cheerful; though his gray curls ap- 

















peared a little grimy, and his coat had a smell 
more peculiar than pleasant, 
“Shall have to go under the pump again,” he 





said, as he pushed away his plate; “ but it won 
matter now till dinner-time. That twitch does 
make such a sticky smoke, with the sow-thistles 
whelmed down over it. But the wind 
right way, and took it very level. Bless my soul, 
how he did cough, and how he ran from one room 
to another! ’Twas enough to kill American 
blight a’most, let alone what they call a ‘ human 

But it’s high time to rouse them up again, my lad; 
bring one of them runner sticks, and lend a hand 
If he don’t bolt by dinner-time, we'll try a little 
sulphur. I would have done it sooner, if it had 
not been for the Dutch Honeysuckle and blue- 
creeper.” 

Wondering what this device could be, I took a 
kidney-bean stick and followed him. He marche 
at a great pace, with a pitchfork on his shoulder, 
down a long alley of pears and apples ; on which, 
though the leaves hung very late from the wet 
ness of the season, the chill air of some frosty 
mornings had breathed divers colors. Then we 
came into an open break, which I had helped to 
plant with potatoes in the spring, and here were 
a score of bonfires burning, or rather smoking 
furiously. Beyond them was “ Honeysuckle Cot 
tage,” belonging to my uncle, and standing at the 
north end of his grounds, against a lane which 
led to Hanworth. 

This cottage had five windows facing us, and 
receiving the volleys of foul gray smoke, as a 
smart southwest wind drove it; and the fires be 
ing piled with diseased potato haulm, of which 
there was abundance in that bad year, as well as 
bottomed with twitch-grass, beth-wine, cat’s-tail, 
and fifty other kinds of weed, and still more nox- 
ious refuse, the reek was more than any nose could 
stand, when even a mild puff strayed toward us 
3ut the main and solid mass was rushing, in ¢ 
flood of embodied stench, straight into the win- 
dows of that peaceful cot, penetrating sash and 
frame and lining. Once or twice as the cloud 
wisped before the wind, we seemed to catch a brief 
glimpse of some agitated mortal, holding up his 
hands in supplication, or wringing them, and ap 
plying them in anguish to his nose. 

“Pile on some more, Bill, and stir them up 
again,” shouted Uncle Corny, with his pitchfork 
swinging in the thick of it. “ Agricultural oper 
ations must not be suspended to suit the caprice 
of individuals,—as the county-court judge said, 
when Noakes tried to stop me from carting ma- 
nure through his premises. If old Harker won't 
hearken, we'll make him sniff, eh ? 
Selsey Bill 2” 

Selsey Bill saw it, after deep reflection, and 
shook his long sides with a longer guffaw. “If 
a’ don’t sniff at this, a’ must have quare nos- 
trils”—he was wheezing himself, as he clapped 
on another great dollop of rottenness, and stirred 
it: “I could never have bided it ites ; 
though the Lord hathn’t made me too partiklar 
Sure us’ll vetch ’un out this time, maister, Here 


a’ coom’th, here a’ coom’th. om 


was the 











See the joke, 


two mir 


Lookey see ! 
Following his point we descried a little man, 
timidly opening the cottage door, and apparently 
testing the smells outside, to compare them with 
He glanced at the bon- 
fires, and shook his fist wildly; then threw his 
skirt over his head, and made off, as if he had 
smelled quite enough of this world 
“Run and get the key, Bill,” 
as soon as he could speak for laughing; “lock 
the door, and bring the key tome. We'll send 
for the fire-engine by-and-by, and wash down the 
front, and then put your wife in, and serub the 
whole place out. Beat abroad the fires, men, and 
throw some earth upon them. That's what I call 
something like an ejectment, The old rogue has 
paid no rent since Lady Day; though he had it 
dirt-cheap at three and six a week, and me to pay 
the rates and taxes. Come, you shail have a pint 
of beer all round. I am sure you want some- 
thing to take the taste out.” 


those he was quitting. 


7 } -4 7 
my uncle cried, 








As we went home, to have a good wash, and 
change our coats, I learned all the meaning of 
this strong measure, and felt no more pity fo 
the tenant evicted. He had occupied this cottage 
for some seven years now, and although he lived 
so close to us and on our land, scarcely any one 
had exchanged ten words with him. He was of 
a morose and silent nature, living all alone, though 
he had some money, and never going out-of-doors 
when he could help it. His name was Ben Harker, 
and throughout the village his nickname 
“Old Arkerate”; for when anything was said to 
him that he could pick a hole in, if it were only 
a remark about the weather, he would always 
say—“‘No. That isn’t arkerate.” It was said 
that he had lost a considerable fortune, before he 
came to Sunbury, by some inaccuracy in a will, or 
title-deeds, and thence he had taken to challenge 
the correctness of even the most trivial state 
ment. My uncle had been longing for months 
to recover possession of his own premises; but 
old Harker took advantage of the obstacles richly 
provided by English law in such a case, and 
swore he would never go out without a lawsuit. 
But he had never spent a halfpenny on repuirs, 
though he had it so cheap through his promises ; 
and by his own default he was thus smoked out, 
and the key was in the landlord’s pocket. 

Mrs. Selsey Bill, mother of seventeen living 
children, was very fat and stumpy—as behooves 
a giant’s wife—and was blessed with a cold in her 
head just now, which redeemed all her system 
from prejudice. The greatest philosophers as- 
sure us that all things—if there be anything— 
are good or bad, simply as we color them in our 
own minds—that is to say, if we have minds— 
and to Mrs. Bill Tompkins the stench of that 
house was as sweet as the perfumes of Araby. 
She flung up the windows, from the force of 
habit, and not from “esthetic preference,” and 
she scrubbed away with soda, and fuller’s-earth, 
and soft soap, and bristle, and cocoa fibre. And 
the next day, as soon as we had finished diuner 


was 














Lond Coal 
147 
| (which we never left for nightfall, as if it were a 
burglary), my in said, * Let us go ind see \ 
place | <s, aft Old Arkerate has id to 

cut and run 





CONCERNING LOVE. 


BY CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN. 
() LOVE that is child of a moment, 
a O Love that is born of a breath 

I saith 





low dre 
“The love 
May wearily 


i 
that 











jeath : 
O Love t comes after waiting 
O Love that the long vears eall, 
Tis the veriess wonder of all 
That t ) it comes af va im 
May fa 1 rose and i 
ut, Lo I vrung o fs , 
Or, I ( 1ofat 
s heart of h ul 
I gh love to life iy be s \ 
Yet | W ( vere death 





THE BLAINE-McCORMICK 
WEDDING. 
a" noon on Thursday, September 26th, oc- 
¥ curred the marriage of Miss Anita MeCo 


mick to Mr. Emmons Blaine. T 

















ond daughter of the late Cyrus McCormick, whose 
name was made memorable by the McCormick 
reaper. She is a handson inette, of Medium 
ht, and very graceful Her winte ome i3 
in Chieago, and she has f mal yea 
accustomed to s} 1 her summers in Ri | 
Springs with he i H ve for the 
mer home and the delighti September weathe 
in Richfield induced her to be married here 
stead of in Chicago. Mr. Emmons Blaine is a sor 
of Hon. James G. Blaine, and is interested t 
Topeka and i Fe Railroad. He is 
his ral years, whe 
ago. Mr. Bia 
woking, with black 
which are sp 1 

















orating the rooms In the reception-room was a 
beautiful bow s, unde y h ¢ 

ana oom st I , Ive € itions ol 
their friends rhe bride stood on a mat of 

tiful white roses The halls, parlors, and « 
room was [ragra the decor s of «¢ 
flowers. The Presbyterian ¢ v 
ceremony was perf sa kl v 

structure, and was m e a place of 1 c I t 
bv the great a ince of flowers used in d ) 
rating it. The « ( vas a riect ¢ rv 
atory of beautif flower A complet 

work of smljiax, In strings, Was strung he 
window to the arch over the altar; the wa ind 
windows were taste ecora . 

clematis, and au ives On We 
evening \ br i ‘ 
by illuminating t is ess places 1aw os 





on the main 


Main, Lake 1 Church streets, extend 


sides of 








ing up the last named to t McCormick home, 
and on these wires were hung Chinese inte s, 
which were kept burning through the eve 

A little before twelve on Thursday the wedding 
party drove from the Me‘ < home to the 
church. Miss McCormick rode in her favorite 
phaeton, drawn by her vy team. A carpet was 
pread from the carriage to the church door, over 
which an awning was drawn. The ceremony was 
pronounced by Dr. Herrick Johns« f zo, 
pastor of the chur yf e Met <« fan 
when there, assisted by R San Vrat i 
Holmes, pastor of the Presbyterian chure 


the family worship w 
after the ceremony, Mr. and 
were driven to the Met CK ome NW rie 4 


ately 


breakfast 


was serv to about one hundred of 


Maine, 
in the Blaine cottage. 
T| 


was simple 


where they wiil enjov thei oney-moon 








tire front was ol 
white satin. rhe i 


fichu 


vas of white satin with 


e Antoinette, fa 





softly about the thre sleeves W made 
entirely of lace, reaching to the wrist. 1 
tiful veil was caught up with a coronet of " 
blossoms. Much has been said of the brick 
love of lace, and her trousseau is a marve 


elegance in this respect alone. Her favorite ps 
fume is lilies-of-the-va ey. 

The ushers were Mr. C. F. Sprague, of Boston ; 
T. A. Keep, of Chicago; and the Me 
and Harold McCormick, brothers 
of Chicago. Three thousand invitations were is- 
sued by Mrs. Cyrus H. McCormick, mother of the 
bride. way to all parts of tl 
country, and many were sent to Europe. One 
hundred or more invita 





. Stanley 


of the bride 





These found tl 





ns were addressed to 





citizens of Richfield. T family were careful 
not to overlook at y one with whom they had the 
slightest acquaintance. Among the guests who 
attended the wedding were Secretary of State 
James G. Blaine, Mrs G. Blaine, Miss 





Blaine, Miss Harriet B 
James G. Blaine, Jun., Co pin- 
ger (Mrs. Coppinger is daughter of Hon. James 
G. Blaine); also Mr. Walter Damrosch, whose en- 
gagement to Miss Margaret Blaine is announced. 

Ricuriety Sreeines, New Y« 
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A COUNTER-IRRI- 
TANT. 
\ JE owe a good many 
things and a great 
deal of instructive enjoy- 
ment to Japan, but perhaps 
as valuable a thing as the 
















Neeuck Corset.—Front and Back.—[(For pattern and 
description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 62 and 63.) 





Lace Ficuv. 
For diagram and description see Suppl, 





eon ag 


eau 


Wrap wirh Triptk Care anD 

Tabs.—Front.—[ For Back, see 
Double Page. ] 

For pattern and description see 

Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 11-20. 





Lamp SHape. 
For pattern, design, and 
description see Suppl., 
No. X., Figs. 65 and 66. 
CLoak with VELVET 
Yokr.—Front.—[For 
Back, see Double 
Page. 

For description see 
Supplement. 


enjoyment of Satsu- 
ma or Kaga, of 
bronzes or lacquers, 
or anything that has 
come to us with that 
introduction, is the 
use of menthol for 
headaches, and of the 
moxa for almost all 
aches, but particularly 
for spinal neuralgia, 
and obscure pains and 
rheumatisms, Coun- 
ter-irritants were, of 
course, applied by 
western physicians for 
ages, but not, it is said, 
in the especial form 
popular with the Jap- 
anese, on whom from 
time forgotten the 
rude moxa has been 
used. We do not use 
it now as the Orientals 
do, having vastly im- 
proved on their meth- 
ods, which were ex- 
ceedingly primitive, 


Crora ReEDINGOTE TRIMMED WITH 
Persian Lams.—Bacx.—[For Front, 
see Double Page. | 
For pattern and description see 

Supplement, No. L, Figs, 1-10. 
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Fig. 1.—Piai Woot axp Crorn Costume.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Derau. or Emprowery ror Cusuroy, Fie. 1. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 31-45. 


They bare the patient, if not 
already bare, and set fire to 
little heaps of wormwood on 
the skin where its influence 
might be supposed to reach 
the part affected—on the back 


Jacket witH AppLiqué Trimina. 
Bacx.—[For Front, see Double Page. ] 
For pattern and oy see Sup- 

plement, No. IIL, 


<r 8 - sen, 


igs. 21-29, 


‘ 


opsnses® 
—— 


ne SSEESS 


Fig. 2.—Back or Pratp Woo. 
anp CiLora Costumx, Fie. 1. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 


plemeut, No. V., Figs. 31-45. 
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Lapy’s Knirrep Vest. 
For description see Supplement. 







CLoak with AppLiqué 
EmBrompERY.—Back. 
[For Front, see Double 
Page. | 
For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. VL, Figs. 
46-52. 


for dyspepsia and lung 
and spinal difficulties, on 
the arms if the eyes are 
troubled, on the legs for 
rheumatism or weakness, 
the substance burning 
slowly and the process not 
excruciatingly —_ painful; 
and there is hardly a pea- 
sant to be found who does 
not bear about his moxa 
scars. Used in this rude 
way of making a sore 
which will break and dis- 
charge, the moxa is not 
very different from the old- 
fashioned seton, which 
many believed in less than 
a hundred years ago as if 
its beneficial action were 
a part of the immutable 
laws of the universe. 


Fig. 1.—Emsrowernp Cusnion.—{See Fig. 2. | 
For design and description see Supplement, No, IX., Fig. 64. 
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SAD NEWS” (TRISTE NOUVELLE). 


_ picture from the Paris Salon given in this number retraces 

one of those homely tragedies too frequent among the sturdy 
sailor population along the northwestern shores of the Atlantic. 
Fishermen or pilots, it is a matter of daily occurrence for such 
men to go forth, taking their lives in their hands, in a constantly 
renewed struggle for the bread of life against the fierce surges of 
the raging element. Now and again the hardy fisherman returns 
home laden with spoils that insure for a few days the welfare of 
his frugal household; often he does not return, and instead of the 
longed-for footstep, anxious women hear a discreet knock at the 
door, and before the messenger of woe begins his tragic recital, 
their fears, always on the alert, read the catastrophe in his sor- 
rowful countenance. Such a moment is retraced in our picture 
when the sad news is broken to aged father and youthful wife. 
No accessories are resorted to in the bare cottage, with its deal 
table and curtained window. The tragedy is wholly written in 
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the features and attitude of the three figures, but these are amply 
sufficient. While the bearer of the awful message sits apparent- 
ly composed, but showing deep sympathy through the ruggedness 
of his weather-beaten countenance, the aged, trembling father 
leans forward, harrowing questions quivering on his senile lips, a 
picture of feeble, helpless old age bereft at one blow of ‘all that 
was held most dear. As to the young wife, her bereavement is 
too deep for words; she can only turn away, sobbing her heart 
out in pitiful agony. 

se of our readers who may recall an important picture ex- 
hibited last winter in New York by the French painter P. M. 
Beyle, a picture called “ Bad News ” (La Mauvaise Nouvelle), will 
find in the contrast between the two works a striking illustration 
of the difference in the treatment of ‘the same subject by different 
artists. In Mr. Beyle’s large canvas the lugubrious drama is en- 
acted outside of the stricken home. An old weather-beaten sailor, 
his gray head bared in token of respect, stands in the act of knock- 
ing at the cottage door; near by on the wet pavement a rude lit- 


7% 


ter has been laid down, rigid lines revealir 
under a dripping tarpaulin; the bearers 

eves turned in mute sympathy toward the I 
crowd of spectators | 

frightened women, realizing that on the morrow 


fate may be their own, staring urchins, little tots | 


all unconscious of the tragedy before them, at 
blue ocean, rolling its foam-crested billows ut 
the irony of immutable nature hovering above 
Every accessory, in fact, susceptible 

has been drawn upon and brought into harme 
Pinfold’s picture, on the contrary, the story is 
countenances and attitudes, no aid whatever 
external surroundings to intensify its patl 
endorsed by prominent artists, and i 

either. Success depends far k 

treatment, and all means become kk 

master. 
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TIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP. ; 












For the cure of skin diseases and the improvement | G i HAGA I Nitti } Ahi Ni i Wi 

t mplexion. Prepared in proportions recom IK i WAN Hi } 
meuded by the best dermatologists by J. D. Stiefel, iL bai HAAN if" 
Offenbach, Germany For sale by druggis at 25 Mh i uN | 
cents a cake. W H. Sommrreuan & Co., 170 William | Ih 
Street, New York, Sole Luporters 

Send for a littl book describing a variety of | 
Stiefel’s Medicated Soaps of great utility in treating | H 


tl skin [Ado. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


Mes. Winstow's Soornina Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, aud is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 2 cents a bottle.—[{Adv.} | 


Corne..’s Benzoin Soar is recommended by Phy- 
ns a8 being the best skin Soap made. 25 cents. 
rvists, or Box 2148, New York. {Adv.] 


+ 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’ 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicais 


are used in its 







wreparation. It has more 
the strength of Cocoa 





mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more cconomical, 

ug less than one cent acup, It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 


i for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass. 


Wr dass 
== LINENS «= 


Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECE GOODS AND EVERY 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


Perhaps you never heard of the 


ART INTERCHANCE! 


TRADE 
MUVIN 








If so, the very best use you can make of 30 cents i; to 
ex. hang a sample copy of is exceilent paper. or 
that page Paper fisely ill 1) 
witha ativ rt s nen nad a beautiful, 
larg e¢ n color. either of A ROMAN PEASANT 
Golly fell ), Of A QUIET NOoK (charming land>capc), cr 
study «f PANSIES, study ot a HORSE. The choice rests 
with you, which shallit be? or, you can sen 


$1.25 
and get six copies of the ART JUTERCHANGE, six lange de cora- 
tive art supplements and the fol S in cé 


tT: 
ROAD TO THE SBA (lands ape marine stu iy p TEA. RO SES, 


VOLUME XXIL, NO. 42. 





all 











ITALIAN NUN (lovely study of deli ate to nes), A QUIET 
NOOK (landscape), study of WILD ROSBS, study of PANSIES. 
The © a cost separately 30 cents, so that by sending #1.2 ite 
for the six you save 5s cents. If you don't care for the colored 


sSuppleincna s yc u can send 


50 
and geta year’s sub “yo tion to - e hy yd INTERCHANGE, viz 


LieBic COMPANY'S 





6 issues and Art Supplements. 
What is the ART IWVeRGHANGE® Why, it isn’t an experi 
ment, but an eleven-year-< at has been ot immense 
serviiein developing and guiding a taste fur decora’ive art in of 
c 


this country Thousands of embroider | 

te | Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
| Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “‘an invalu- 
| able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
| 8,000,000 jars. 





aiso numbers among its readers thousands of women who t ake 

it not so much on account of its designs as because of its he|lp- 

~ s aggestions an:l its usefulness as ‘an aid to beautifying home 
re TERGH home sefvice. Don't inier from this that he 


ART INTE 


HANGE ae omens Senay xk’ paper, recom 
ARSE how, wax-flower, crazy quilt style of dis- 

ore is nothing of the kind, It frowns on ** millinery 

f all kinds, and in its designs, colored plates and instru. - 











oe 
tie m, beitfora tiny coffee cup or for an important wall picture, bl 
it urges artistic decoration and supplies beautiful models and 
designs. 
i »u Want to know more about the ART INTERCHANGE wae 
4 cents in stamps for aa illustrated cata . three mon hs’ | 
cr P stiun (6 issues) will cost yOu ne a “4 without colore:t | 
pl nd §r1.2s.. oe ¢ octivnd yipees. Yearly rate (26 issues) 
without mes red plates 5 oo with 26 colored plates. “ 
Qe ot Co (or call if eet in “tetas A P Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
ART INTERCHANGE co | Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above 
" 2 s ror} 
Mention this paper.) oy and sp West ead St., New York. | Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


___MBBIC’ S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London. 


REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


and 
embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


Fine Complexion, Smooth, Soft Skin. 


Packer’s Tar Soap, used every night with warm water and 
moderately rough wash cloth, renders the skin soft, smooth, and 
supple, and improves the complexion. It prevents Chapping, 
Chafing, and Redness; cures Itching, Dandruff, Acne, etc. 25 
cents. Druggists. Mention Bazar, and send 10 cents in stamps, 
for sample 4 cake, to 

THE PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton Street, N. Y. 











LL. SHAWw, 


54 West 14th St., 
Near 6th Ave., New York, 


SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented 
November 15, 1887; feather-light, life-like, and beanti- 
ful ; requires no dressing; do notriportear. SK EL= 
ETON WIGS AND TOUPEES made of beau- 
tiful, wavy hair. EW SWITCHES are unequalled 
for price and beauty. Immense assortment of gray 
and white hair. 

BR -CUTTING, curling, shampooing, and 
dyeing on the premises by the best French artists. 

EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
C. B. or Cocoanut Balm, for the complexion, is cre- 
ating a great sensation throughout the world. $1.00 
per bottle. EX’TRACT of TURKISH ROSE 
LEAVES, indelible tint, for thé face and lips. Fine 
as the blush of the rose. $1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

Genuine AUBURNINE for turning Gray or 
Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beantiful Golden 
Anburn. Will not rub off. Price, $2.00 per bottle. 
Positively not injurious. 

ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
Spring Catalogue. 





PERFECT COMPLEXIONS 


U Mme. A. Ruppert’s 
$e World-Renowned Face 
Bleach 30 to 60 days and you 
will be convinced it will clear 
thoroughly your complexion, 
and remove freckles, pimples, 
moth, and all ronghness or dis- 
coloration from the skin ; 1 bot- 
2; 3 bottles (usually re- 
quired to clear the complex- 
ion), $5. Send 4 cents ee 
»-for catalogue and sealed par- 
tic ulars containing highest testimonials, etc., from best 
known society women. Address 

MME. A.R A. RU JPPERT, 30 East 14th St., New York, N.Y. 


FREEMAN'S ° VELOUTINE 
FACE POWDER. ye S 














Mygienic, Pure, Free from Poison— 
Impalpably Fine, Invisible, Don’t 
rub off; in short is 
PERFECT-CHASTE—REFINED. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere, or the mf’g’r Say 

mail it direct, postage free; 25 and 5c 





White, pink and cream ‘shades. On chante ad (Mary Anderson.] 
this paper with order for powder, will send a trial bottle of the 
Exquisite new Perfume, Freeman’s ‘** Hiawatha.’’ 
FREERAN wo Pesfamer, § 523 wa 1sed 8t., N. ¥. ; Branch Cin., 0. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Ay ir 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to | 

who we ‘wear apd hair 

Bee tify with prep 4 
au’ ing Mask, 

$2; Hair ne Ma Cosmetics &c. 


t C.0.D. 
the m’fr 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music 





And steady work right - home 
75 | 4 DAY for roman manor iady. Write 
at once. a Co., Bichmon nd, Va. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


‘Nicholson’ Ss 
Liquid Bread 


Is sold largely throughout the Union andabroad. 
Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious 
taste. Its health-restoring qualities are wonder- 
ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick or well, 
Recommended by physicians for debility, ex. 
haustion, and wasting diseases. Also to nursing 
mothers and infant invalids. An excellent ap 
petizer. An aidto digestion. A valuable re 
storative and constructive with lowest alcoholi¢ 
development. Choicest materials used in its 
manufacture, and ripened by time. 

Medical and popular experience has proved the 
Extract of Malt a most vz winable tonic or remedial 
preparation, which is freely prescribed by phy- 
sicians, especially where the nervous or physical 
systems are injured by disease or overwor! 

Sold by all leading Grocers and Druggists. 








THE WONDERFUL MERITS, WHICH IT ALONE 
POSSESSES HAVE GIVEN ELECTRO-SILICON 
A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, AND OBTAINED 
FOR IT A PERMANENT PLACE IN NEARLY ONE 
MILLION HOUSEHOLDS. 

YOuR ADDRESS ON A POSTAL MAILED TO US 

OBTAINS FOR You, WITHOUT CHARGE, 

ENOUGH TO TEST ITS MERITS, OR 15CTS. IN 

STAMPS A FULL SIZED BOX, POST-PAID. 

Sold Everywhere. Beware of Imitations. 

THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., N.Y. 


BARBOUR’ Ss 








IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In mvery Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


“my Queen” 





Her answer. 


Before Drinking, | After Drinking. 


SIROCCO TEA 


Direct from our Tea Gardens in Cachar, Assam, 
Darjeeling, India and Ceylon. 
Our Trade Mark « sinocco” impressed on the seal of each packet 
Rey a other tea in 
ri PURITY RENGTH and ECONOMY 
t $1.00, 80c. and 60c. per Ib. 
Comprened STROCCO TEA, the novelty of the day, 
In % Ib, blocks, at 25c., 20c. and 15c. 
DAVIDSON & CO. Sole growers and Importers, 
meng tg TEA. 
RETAIL AND WHOLESALE DEPO 


1436 Broadway, N. Y. bet. 40th and let Sts, 





a seUlShe, 


1801 


‘3! Tricopherous 


FOR 


aes THE HAIR 


Exquisitely perfum- 
ed. Removes all im- 
purities from the scalp, 
prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes the 
hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. Price 
50 cents. All Druggists. 

BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N.¥,. City. 











You can live at home and make more money at work for ua 
# than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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ee SHAYNE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Seal-Skin Garments and Furs, 


124 W. 42d St., near 6th Ave. Elevated 
Depot, and 103 Prince St., 


desires to inform the lady readers of the 
Bazar that he is now prepared to fill or- 
ders promptly for all the latest styles in 
shoulder-capes, collars, muffs, 
rettes ; in fact, everything new, fashion- 
able, and dressy in Russian and Hudson’s 
Bay Sables, Mink, Lynx, Astrachan, Per- 
sian Lamb, Otter, Beaver, and Royal Er- 
mine. We have discontinued sending 
travellers on the road to sell furs at whole- 
sale. Merchants desiring our goods can 


boas, lo- 





secure them by sending their orders direct | 


to the factory, thus saving us the expense 
of 64 paid to travellers. Ladies who can- 
not obtain our goods in the town in which 
they reside can send their orders direct 


to us, and the goods will be sent at the | 
find that we | 


wholesale prices net. We 
can do a business of half a million dollars 
at retail at less expense than it costs to 
do a business of half a million dollars at 
wholesale. When we sell goods at whole- 
sale we pay the travellers 6: 
the merchants 6% for cash rather than 
run the risk of losing large bills by fail- 
ure of merchants. We prefer to do a 


and allow 


strictly cash business, both wholesale and | 
Ladies will tind by ordering di- | 


retail. 
rect from us that they can secure the 
most reliable goods at the 
sible prices at which a wholesale manu- 
facturer can produce them, and thereby 
save the profits made by the regular re- 
tail merchants throughout the 
We prefer to do a large 
for cash, and run no risk, than to do a 
large wholesale business on credit. Goods 
will be sent on approval to reliable par 
ties in any part of the country. 
all the leading styles 
,and will be mailed to 
any address on application. 


lowest 


Our new 


catalogue, showing 


and prices, is ready 


52-inch 
Pape Measure Free! 


——— 


This tape measure is made from our 


Sun-fast Rocksonia Hollands, 
which are the strongest and best goods | 
for WINDOW SHADES, and which we 
guarantee will not fade by 
to the sun. 


exposure 

Made in a choice variety 
of Colors. 

Ask your dealer to show them to you, and 
send 2c. stamp with your address to us for 

sample book, which we wilP mail, together 


with tape measure, if you mention this paper. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS, 
124 Clinton Place, 
New York. 


To Clothe 
the Children 
IN THE BEST MANNER AT THE LEAST COST, 





Offer unequalled facilities for the Outfitting of 


BOYS, GIRLS, AND BABIES, 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buyers | 


are served by mail as well as if they were in the Store 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


GO & 62 West 23d St.. N.Y. 
SHOPPING: }) Visio opus? 


ood taste, &c., without charge. Circular references, 
Address 


PURCHASING AGENCY xe ermmisecone 


Address MKS. H. M. DECKER, 825 ‘Brondwi ay, N. Y. 


Manufacturers, 
| 


pos- | 


country. | 
retail business | 





JFAAKAUER 


Ladies’ Tailor, 


391 FIFTH AVE. 


Ladies visiting 
New York are cor- 
dially invited to in- 
spect my Novel- 
ties for the com- 
ing season. 

Samples __ for- 
warded on appli- 
cation. 

A perfect fit 
guaranteed without 
personal fitting. 





New Fall Dress Goods, 


We are now exhibiting most select Designs 
in the newest styles and effective Colorings. 
Information about samples and prices sent 


| on request. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Itth St., 
New York. 


.: “pita 


EASY. | 
made specially for 
» find comfort a 
" vement in 
atents 
« ’ ot iit I 
' f " 
} rean 2 
} } ; } ple and plia 
Sn ‘ nothing, a 
* < they are t ible if not sa « 
ww 
\ 
es - » I il merchar 
het rder 1 
ma m t 1 I is you save 
| the postage 
' cial. Ordinary hapes, $1 $ $2 Nur 
Special. ; nega age is ev 
paid. Send wai t mea re, and say if or short we 





CROTTY BROTHERS, pri York. 


MRS. K. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, ‘Tatton Surrs, aNnp MILLinery. 





PURCHASING 
T buy all kinds of goods for pa 


Promptness and satisfactory 


NT 





dphegcs g out « nf town. 
guaranteed. No 
s not advanced, 








com ion charged 
I beg to em} nas ze the 





inv compialpts 


Latest and Pest 


Dt ‘ r P sane STOOLS 


italogues on plication 

F. NE PPERT. Ma ifr., 

390 Canal St., New York. 
Estasiisnep 1845 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


BATH 





ROLLING 
CABINET.| CHAIR. 


A CURE for} A Priceless 
Rheumatism, Boon to those 
Liver and Skin who are un- 
Diseases, Ete. |able to walk. 

Descriptive Circulars 
of both mailed free, 
Invalid Chair Co., New Haven, Conn. 


The Most Reitaste Foop 
Fortnfants & invalids. 
Not medicine, but aspecially 
prepared Fo xd, adapted to the 


we ak © st ston ach. 4 sizes cans, 
Pamphlettree. Woolrich & Co. 
(on every label), Palmer, Masa 


DED 


WANTED —TRAVELLING SALESWOMAN. 


test of references required. THE 


RUBBER CO., 86 Leonard Street, New York City. 


MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. | | ag md AND SOUARE RIBBON can be procured 


from JOUN DANIE 


LL & SONS, New | York 











CANFIELD | 








constable Ko 
AUTUMN STYLES. 


C ARPETS, Scotch Axminsters and Royal 
/ Wiltons, in Louis XIV. and XVI. styles, in 
novel and delicate effects, suitable for white-and 
| gold drawing- rooms; also old gold, blue, and 
| terra-cotta for dining-rooms and libraries. 
yoy CARPETS in English and the 
best American mantifacture, in delicate and 
neutral effects. These goods range in price from 
one dollar a yard up. 


( RIENTAL CARPETS and Rugs, one of the 
largest and most select stocks in the coun- 
try, among whichare very fineexamplesofantiques, 





1 Soh os ) 
Wroadway AS , 9th dl. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 


| Broadway and 1th St, N.Y, 


BROADCLOTHS. 


| 
| 
| 
| Our Fall importation of Ladies’ French 
| Broadeloths, in 50 different shades, made 


Lieut Weient 


dresses (will not 


| exclusively for us in 
healthful 


wear rough), unsurpassed by any cloth 


proper for 


offered elsewhere at $2.00 per yard 


$1.25. 


New Illustrated ¢ 
All mail matter 
address, 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


‘atalogue mailed free. 


should bear our street 





1889. 
ILLUSTRATED MANUAL 


FALL EDITION, 


KNITTING AND CROCHET 


with valuable information 
aren m Work, and Hair-Pin Work. 
12S pages, oo with illustrations. Sent by mail. 
postage free. Price 25 cents in stamps. 


M. HEMINWAY & SONS’ SILK 00., 


76 Greene St., New York. — 





: R orCESTER 
pyAl A 


Mone Mass omer 


M6 TL 


Netting, 








3) BEAUTY 


{ ) a 2 OF Go 
AY = Skin & Scalp 
RESTORED 

=f by The 
| Cur rIcURA 
i eae 


TOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 











4 comparable to the Curtoura Remgvres i in their 
mere llous properties of ving, id 
suutifying the ski ng, 
fi ring, itehir s 1 of t 

n, 8 

g t Sk ( re, and ¢ TIOURA SOAP, 
Beat r, prepared from it, ex- 
1OURA EBOLVENT e new at 

1 e ry form sk uid 1 

s s { % 

s very I Cort a, 50c.; I - 
VENT, $1: Soar, We. | the Porrer Drve 
AN u OAL ¢ Bos , Mass 

S f ‘H ( Skin Diseases 
&@ Pimples Is, cha i and oily a 
a | } by CurTrouna Soar. <a 


Dnil Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by t Cuttoura Antt-Paty Paster, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


TheH 


airand Beard: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINS 
IN COMBINATION WITH SIMPLE INGREDI- 
ENTS, IS AT ONCE A TONIC AND BRILLIANT 
DRESSING FOR THE HAIR AND BEARD 


PRocTER & GAMBLE, 


GLYCERINE Dep't, CINCINNATI, OQ, 


MP" DE VERTUS SCEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


Stays, Belts. 


In view of the Exl the fi m “dé Vert is’ 
has created { solute new ¢ 
rm ds 
it begs \ t 8 ) n 
and K es veltic 
I ( set D I 1 y 
g ful- 


COLUMBIA 


Bicycles, Tricycles, 


Tandems, Safeties, 
POPE MFG. 






hi 
DAS 


Catalogue free. 


— CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 


Ely’s Cream Balm. 


¢ ATARRY 


Price 50 cents. | 








Apply B P att 
ELY BhROs., 56 W en St., N.Y. 





St PE ae i LUOUS HAIR. 
; : Yime. Jalen . Spe 


<a Citic i e vl y 
sae remedy for removir 
— a rT 


ie 





tly a mnoying dhe@ers 

"ureme mts from face d 

ty thout injuring he 

SKin, W ch neither torturous 

eet y hor any of the ad- 

dg a vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Juntan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


_ TO STOUT, PEOPLE, 


ADVIC I FO REDUCE w 
without st tvation diet ¢ ? ans 
full inforn nt F 


| 
3 \ Address E. K. LYNION, 3 Pa 
| 
| 





iP lace. New York. 





SHORTHAND i323 
by mail or perso 

g ituations proc are " ri upils whe m con t 
| end for circular. W, CHAFFEE, ego,N.Y 








(PATENTED.) 














s nothing bi 
ghly recommend d by] 
|  ¢ire ulars giving full dese ription, ete. 

Nradle, $2.75. Agents wanted in every town, 





covering touches t 
hysicians, I 
Sent to any address on receipt of price. 





TELE - * 








. 5 om in HOLUER 





i « agg whe n’s » Be ed 





ore hoy nore thront, crou ° 








brone hicis. pne ory a, ete., which is caused | l- 
in g uncovers ich 1 dur ins € 
allows no w eight or pressure to come on , dy. "it affo 





It will las ifetin 
ve seit aan ete ib « 


: if 
Price for Crit , all sizes, B33. 00. 





In ordering 





FARRINGTON & ANDREWS, 193 Chambers St., New York. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famons Tailor Svs 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co., Quiney, Ll, 
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ACCOUNTED FOR. 
**“MuUST YOU GO BACK TO TOWN TO-MORROW 2” 
“Yes. ON THE EARLY TRAIN,” 
“Bur wy?” 
“DuTY CALLS.” 
‘*BuT YOU TOLD ME YOU HAD NO BUSINESS; THAT YOU WERE A GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE.” 
“Him! WELL, YES, THAT’s TRUE. YOU KNOW I'M A YOUNG LAWYER.” 


FACETIZA. 
THE BUSYBODY. 
He used so sharp a knife to cut a tart 


A TIME FOR EVERYTHING. 
Moturr. ** Come, Johnny, it’s past time to get up.” 
Jounny. “Then I'll lie abed till it comes ‘round again.” 


——— 
He sliced his finger off, with bitter cry. : 

His friends remarked—and thus they broke his heart— Many persons who enter “ the swim” too deeply get swamped. 
“ Again he’s got his finger in the pie. —>—— 





(OE EASILY EXPLAINED. 

A GOOD TITLE. “This chicken is awfully tough.” 
“ What I want,” said the playwright, “is a good title for my drama.” “Tm sorry; but it’s your fault. You put a hard-boiled egg in the last 
“Why don’t you call it ‘Turn About’ 2?” lot hatched.” 


ompeninensiipeeiinite 
* But it has no significance.” ren . ” 
“It bas, certainly. Your drama is a fair play, isn’t it 2° AFTER INFORMATION. 

. “T often hear of ‘impressions abroad.’ Every one says that there is 





an impression abroad. Now what I want to know,” ” observed Scribuler, 
“is on what transatlantic lines these impressions travel.’ 
emspanenieijininnenagie 
IT HAS ITS DRAWBACKS. 
“It’s very nice to have a cottage instead of a room in a hotel. You 
don’t hear the maids sweeping the halls at 4 a.m 
** No, but you hear the lawn-mower mowing the lawn at 4.30.” 
an ae 
It is the conrt-ship that leads to the matrimonial sea. 
cntentiantipnenatbags 


We don't see why, if Pity is achin’ to love, Pity don't love. 
a 
A FAIR JUDGMENT. 
* How does your son, the doctor, get along ?” 
* Not very successfully.” + 
*“T am sorry to hear that. On what do you base your opinion ?” 
* Well, he’s been attending Mr. Sircusposter for three years, and he 
hasn't killed him or cured him yet.” 
enntenetpemmes 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING, 
Bessix. “ That young artist is going to the mountains to eketch.” 
Jennix. “Sketch what?—patent medicine advertisements on the 
rocks 2” 


VERY BRAZEN. 
“‘T hear you judged the brass bands at the county fair.” 


“Yes. I awarded the prize to the one that tried to play Parsifal.” 
“ Why, they murdered it.” 





| 
a 
“They did inde ved, but in trying to play it at all they showed the qual- 
WENT TO GET IT. | ity of their brass.” 
a. ** You pretend you're drowning, love, and I'll jamp in and rescue NEVER KNEW FAIRIES HAD ’EM. 
” Sux. “Not much! I tried that last year, and the only thing the gen- eg ‘What a beautiful tail the peacock has.” 
tleman did was to run a mile up the beach for assistance. “Yes. It reminds one of the splendor we read of in fairy tails.” 


























A VERBATIM ORDER. 


EPHRAIM (to cook), “OLE MISSUS SEZ YO’ BEST OPEN DE DO’ 80'S T’ VACUATE DE 
ODA OF DAT CABBAGE YOU'RE COOKIN’.” 


Ne NN pi wy 


Wer la xe 


YE MAYDENNE'’S WAYES. 
Trp. “I suppose the best way to find out whether she loves me is to 


"I ri ht. up and ask her.” 
8 g rk 


Nxp. ot atall,my boy, Yon had better ask one of her gir) friends.” 
Miidedatiptenanen 
Old Father Time no longer goes on foot, He travels on by-cycles. 
oxtinpatttipinnnpatl 
CAUSED HIS DEATH. 
* “Have you read the Last Words of Jeremy Jallup ?” 
B. “ Yes, and I don’t wonder they proved fatal.” 
os 


“‘The Apotheosis of the Apothecary,” Clarence, is respectfully declined, 
cindiniibiijenmmetil 


HE WILL INDEED. 

“Tt is strange how oysters have changed in the last ten years.” 

“*T haven’t noticed any change.” 

* Well, you try a 79 oyster und then swallow one of the '89 vintage, 
and you'll perceive a great difference.” 

eS See 
OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 

Bvoxue. ** Who is that stylish person over there? Why, ain’t that 
your cook ?” 

Knvoxie. “No; we did live with her until yesterday, but she dis- 
charged us.” 
It is not correct to speak of the pound-master as his sovereign majesty. 


—_——_————_ 


A DIFFERENCE IN DEGREE. 
“There was a regular cyclone up at our house this morning. Pop was 
mad as a hatter. 
** Well,” said Johnny, ruefully, “‘ we had a disturbance at our house 
too. It wasn’t a cyclone, though—sort of a spanking breeze.” 





— 








AN IDLE NOTION. 

“I GOT PEEL HANKERSON, THE CARPENTER, TO MAKE 
HIM A WOODEN LEG, AND PAID FUR'T OUT O° MY OWN 
MONEY, BUT SETTIN' ROUND DOIN’ NOTHIN’, HE GOT IN 
SICH A NOTION O' WHITTLIN’ THAT ‘TWAN’T MORE'’N A 
MONTH ‘’FORE HE HAD IT CARVED DOWN TO ‘MOS’ NO- 
THIN'!” 


A QUEER LANGUAGE. 


“Tt says.in the paper that the Blank Carpet Mills have shut down, 
What does that mean, Ieaac 
“Tt means that the Blank C arpet Mills have shut up.” 


———— 
SOMEWHAT PARADOXICAL 


“Do you know Henderson ?” 
“Yes. Well enough not to know him.” 





o> 
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A CONFESSION, 


“You PLAY TENNIS, OF COUKSE, MR. SNIGGLEFRITZ?” 
“AW, NAW! I ONLY DWESS FAW TENNIS. 
THE TERWIBLE FATIGUE.” 


GET ALL THE WEPUTATION WITHOUT 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
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PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 

(Continued from page 743.) 
either by excessive training or excessive work, 
Lionel was quite proud of his protégée. Unseen, 
here in the wings, he could applaud as loudly as 
any. If Nina did not hear, she must have been 
deaf. And when she came off at the end of the 
act—or rather, immediately after the recall, which 
was as enthusiastic as the soul of actor or actress 
could desire—there was no stint to his praise ; 
and Nina’s heart-felt pleasure on hearing this 
warm commendation shone through all her stage 
make-up. He asked if he should wait to act as 
escort to Miss Girond and herself; but Nina said 
no; Miss Girond and she went home every night 
by themselves in a four-wheeled cab ; she knew 
he must be tired after his long journey; and he 
must go away and get to bed at once. So Lio- 
nel shook hands with her, and left the theatre, 
and walked carelessly and absently home to his 
lodgings in Piccadilly. 

Well, he was glad to find his old friend and 
comrade Nina getting on so well, and so proud of 
her success, and looking so charming in her new 
part; and he guessed that she must have written 
to the grumbling old Pandiani, and sent photo- 
graphs of herself as Grace Mainwaring to Andrea 
and Carmela and her other Neapolitan friends. 
But it wus not of Nina that he thought long, as he 
lay in the easy-chair and smoked, and listened to 
the heavy murmur of the streets without. He had 
not got used to London yet. The theatre seemed 
to him a great, glaring thing; the lime-light an 
impertinent sham; even the applause of the de- 
lighted audience somehow brutal and offensive. 
There was no repose, no reticence, no self-respect 
and modesty about the whole affair; it was all 
too violent; a fanfaronade; a coarse and osten- 
tatious make-believe, that seemed a kind of insult 
to a quiet mind. He turned away from it alto- 
gether. His fancies had fled to the North again; 
the long railway journey was annihilated; again 
he was driving out to the still and beautiful val- 
ley, where those kind friends were standing at 
the door of the lodge, fluttering a white welcome 
to him. He goes down the steep hill-side; he 
crosses the stream at the Horse’s Drink ; he reach- 
es the hall door, and is shaking hands with this 
one and that. And if the tall, proud maiden with 
the fine forehead and the clear, calm hazel eyes 


is not among this group, be sure she will be here | 


in the evening, to add her greeting to the rest. 
Oh, to think of that next morning: the sweet air 
blowing down from the hills; the silver lights 
among the purple clouds; the Aivron swinging 
along its gravelly bed, a deep clear bronze where 
the sunlight strikes the shallows! Further and 
further into the solitudes these two idly wander 
—away from human ken—until the dogs in the 
kennels are no longer heard, nor is there even a 
blackcock crowing in the ‘woods; nothing but 
the hum of the bees, and the whisper of the birch 
branches, and the hushed low thunder of the 
Geinig Falls. He could almost hear it now; or 
was not the continuous murmur that dazed and 
dinned his ears a sadly different sound—the muf- 
fled roar of cabs and earriages along Piccadilly, 
bearing home this teeming population from the 
blare and glare of the crowded theatres? <A dif- 
ferent sound indeed! He had come into another 
worki; and the Aivron and Geinig, far away, were 
alone with the darknéss and the stars 


(v0 BE CONTINUED.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| Baking Powder is specially made for use in 





DumpPlin 


WitN 
Royal Bakin 


Powder 


No dessert is more delicious, wholesome, and 
appetizing than a well-made dumpling, filled . 
with the fruit of the season, By the use of the 
Royal Baking Powder the crust is always ren- 
dered light, flaky, tender, and digestible. Dump- 
lings made with it, baked or boiled, will be dainty 
and wholesome, and may be eaten steaming hot 
with perfect impunity. 

Reogter.—One quart of flour; thoroughly mix with 
it three teaspoons of Royal Baking Powder and a 


LOVERS OF VIOLETS SHOULD USE 
LUNDBORG’S PERFUME, 


pine \/inlet: 


IT HAS THE DELICATE FRAGRANCE OF THE FLOWER. 


FoR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


LADD & COFFI N,, Proprietors and Manufacturers of LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY, 


24 Barclay Street, corner Church Street, New York. 





small teaspoon of salt, rub in a piece of butter or aay n 
lard the size of an e ind then add one large potato, rHE 
grated in the flour ter the butter is well mixed, 






stir in milk and knead to the consistency of soft bis- A If 1 D ] 
cuit dough; break off pieces of dough large enough rec 0 ge 


FELT SHOES 


In all receipts calling for cream of tartar and AND 


SLIPPERS. 


to close over four quarters of an apple (or other fruit 
as desired) without rolling, and lay in an earthen dish 
(or steamer) and steam until the fruit is*tender. Bake 
if preferred. 


soda, substitute Royal Baking Powder. Less 
trouble, never fails, makes more appetizing and 
wholesome food, and is more economical, Royal 





the preparation of the finest and most delicate 
cookery. 


48 ONE-THIRD Cap, 
e; 
































From the chains little a. A in the 
CRYSTAL SLIPI 

Boston eden 4, 1888. . sania Suacane einai 

Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West St 


N all my travels I have always endeavored to find Have You 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market Seen Ingalls’ 
Home Magazine? 








I have used it for the past 10 years, and can ‘safely 
advise all ladies to use no other. Sincere 

MARGUE RITE “PISHL 

aati It is a finely Illustrated 64-page Monthly. Same size 

The Lablache Face Powder 1s the purest and only age as the Harper's Magazine, devoted to FANCY 

verfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and VORK, ART PAINTING, HOUSEHOLD DECORATION, 

Boantifes the complexion. Mailed to any address on DOMESTIC HELPS, etc. Single Copies lic. $l a year. 








receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., FOUR COLORED STUDIES 








DO YOU CORRESPOND ? 


If you desire to be in good form in your correspondence 
use only the fine writing-papers manufactured by the Whiting 


Paper Company, of Holyoke. 


best for all the uses of polite society. 


New York Offices, 150 and 152 


French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 
——_—— Volume Ifl of Ingafis’ Home Magazine, 
commencing November, 1889, will contain FOUR 
FULL-PAGE COLORED STUDIES, as follows: — 
Golden Rod.— After the Shower : a Spring 
Landscape.— May Flowers: Trailing Ar- 
butus.— Study of Peaches. These 4 COLORED 
STUDIES, by LIDA CLARKSON, are alone worth the 
price ofa year’s subscription. Sample Copy 6c 
Address INGALLS PUB. CO., Lynn, Mass. 





You will find them to be the 
Sold by all dealers. 
Duane St. 


What and Where the Exclusive 400 Purchase 
Their Incomparable 
TOILET PREPARATIONS. 
Kosmeo Balm, $1 a bottle. 

Kosmeo Cream, $1 a jar. 
Kosmeo “Savon,” 25c, a 








SOLO EVERYWHERE. _| 


cake, 

Turkish Rose Leaves, $1 a 
bottle. 

Kosmeo Depilatory, $1 a 
bottle. 

Kosmeo Foam,75c. a bottle. 

THEIR BEAUTIFUL ORNAMENTAL HAIR. 
At MRS. C. THOMPSON’S, 224 5th Ave. 
Send Stamp for Il’d Catalogue, just out. 


HARTSHORNS Sas) 





Crosse & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from Enelish Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS | 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 



















Beware of Imitations 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH LABEL, 

OF AND GET 


THE GENUINE 








Ethel said, ‘My new beau ’tis 


Sent this perfume that I wear— Pe. 24 
Arxtnson’s sweet Stephanotis, 803 NCE 
Of all scents most pure and rare. ester, N. ’y. 





Tuition, with books, $10, Synopsis = 2-cent stamp 


~ Superior to > Soaps | Ideal Hair Curler. 


| Does not burn or soil the hair or hands. 
For nice complexion, mane § s Vegetal Meal cleanses | Soup By aut. Drug ann Totrrt-Goons Draers. 
without irritating. Sample free to any address. Pro- | SAMPLE, POSTPAID, 50 CENTS. 
fessor G. C. Henry, 348 West 32d St., New York City. | G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 130 Clinton St., Curcago. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


| , : 
4y4 z 








a PERFECT EASE 
= AND COMFORT. 


<a 


Made in all Styles for Men, 
Women, and Children, 





re) 
S <5 Prevent Rheumatism and 
~° FLESH Ms Noiseless, 2 Cold Feet. 
Zz pol TOSS % Warm, Durable. since the Se ne te ——— ag ist. 
DANIEL CREEN x CO., 122 East (3th Street, New York. 
d m PS Res oN Pyare 
= < JUST ISSUED: “Notes « on the Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs, Tubers, Bests, ona P lants,”” 
3 *LABLACHE + by Ant. Roozen & Son. A valuable work of 112 pages. Price, 40 cents by m 
° 475 BULBS 475 B U L B iS 
#| HACE POWDER 5 For s3.75.|ROOZEN’S SPECIAL FALL COLLECTION. | Fox'ss.::: 
& ; 3 = HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, Le NARCISSUS, — 
7 LSOSTON.- B. LEVY. —WASS.—"|6 We will delive ‘ron the fa offices in New rk City and 7 4 ting 
Rose Rehin nad 
Ct ; . 
15 Large Golden Yel ; | Sar A 
Pamphlet on Cultivation free with each order idress the Sole Agent for U S. and Canada, 


J. TER KUILE, 33 nenaduntia New York. 


Send 38-cent stamp for illustrated catalogue. Mention Bape’ s Bazar. 











READY FOR USE. REQUIRE ONLY HEATING. 


Green Turtle. Oxtail. Vegetable. 
Terrapin. French Bouillon. Julienne. 
Chicken. Tomato. Mock Turtle. 


Mullagatawny. Printanier. Pea. 
Consomme. Beef (or Soup and Bouilli). 
Mutton Broth. 


In 134-Pint Glass Jars, Quart, Pint, and \-Pint Cans. 


CLAM BROTH, 


PUT UP IN GLASS JARS. 
We ask for a trial and a comparison with 
any other brand on the market. 
The excellent quality of these Soups has caused them 
to be exclusively served on the Palace, Buffet, or 
Parlor Cars of the Pullman, Wagner, Union, 


Monarch, Chicago, Alton and Intercolonial 
Railroad of Canada Co. 

CP Send us 14 cents to 
a sample can, your choice. 


101 Warren Street, New York. Sold by Grocers. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


“ARC” SAFETY LAMP 


With mammoth fount, 350 candle 
power. Will light 2,000 square feet. 
For Stores, Halls, Depots, Churches, 
and all large apartments. A safe, bril- 
liant and economical light. 

Inquire of dealers or write to the 








help pay express and receive 











makers, 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO. 
_CHICAGO, 
Po my OO i) tt tn) tt ma 
= = French, German, Spanish, 
E Italian and Latin, 
= You can. by ten weeks’ study, mastereither of these Lan- 
w@ guages sufficiently for every day and business conve = ee n, 
= by. IR. R. 8. ROSENTHAL’S celebrated ME CH- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| § AFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of eac 
| = with privilege of answers to questions, and correc 
| ®@ exercises. Sample copy, Part I., 25 cents. Libe _. 
| 






= to teachers, Latin, Part'l., just published, pric 


= Meisterschaft Publishing Oo. Boston, oo =| 
' 








PT 







Greatest inducements to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees and Baking Powders. 


GET PREMIUM 27. 


For full particulars add 
P.O. Box 289, New Yor "k, N N.¥ 


Cnemteusil LAD I E S 
yy 





VIEW OVER BEAVER CREEK IN THE SELKIRK RANGE. A SNOW-SHE 


= 


= 


SUMMIT OF MOUNT BONNEY IN THE SELKIRKS 


BAD BIT ON MOUNT BONNEY. MOUNT LEFROY AND LAKE LOUISE IN THE ROCKIES, PURSUI 


WITH ICE AXE AND CAMERA IN THE ROCI 








TPP 


~ 
° 
— 
: 
~ 


"S BAZAR, OCTOBER 19, 1889. 











A SNOW-SHED IN THE SELKIRKS. CHINA AND FRANCE IN “GLACIER-HOUSE” KITCHEN. EFFECTS OF SNOW-SLIDE 




















A WILD GOAT VISITS CAMP 


LOWER COLUMBIA LAKE 








PURSUIT OF WILD GOAT. ON LAKE LOUISE, STARTING AN AVALANCHE ON MOUNT BONNEY. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 





[See Pace 743.) 
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HAR PER S B. (ZAR. 





{RCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D., ON 

“THE NETHER WORLD.” 

F George Gissing, the author of Zhe Nether 
( World, I know nothing, and his previous 
Demos, has left no strong impression on 
my mind, But his present work is so sombre and 
in its terrible realism that it will not 
easily be forgotten by any serious thinker. 

And this realism gives to it a far deeper sig- 
nificance than at all belongs to it as a novel. It 
is well fitted to bring the careless, the indolent, 
the selfish, the luxurious face to face with prob- 
tems which it will be impossible for Government 
or Society much longer to ignore. ... 

I have called the book realistic, but... .the 
reader will find in it none of that leprous natural- 
ism which disgusts every honorable reader in the 
works of Zola and his school. There is nothing 
in it which is loathly, nor malignant, nor cynical, 
though it deals throughout with the ruin and 
shipwreck of human existence, the catastrophe 
and horror of hopeless degradation. But as a 
picture the book is unutterably sad, because it is 
I do not know from what 
personal familiarity the writer may have derived 
his intimate knowledge of the conditions of arti- 
san and pauper life in the dingiest purlieus of 
great cities, but after thirteen years, in which I 
familiar with the condition of 
things which it describes, I can bear witness that 
not one element of disaster is over-colored, not 
one touch of wretchedness exaggerated... . 

What is the object, it may be asked, of paint- 
ing such scenes, such characters —such conditions 
and of human life reduced to its barest 
and blankest elements of spiritual death, of moral 
atrophy, of physical degradation ? 

If the object only were to provide amusement 
for a passing hour, or to stimulate by new sensa- 
tions the jaded appetite of the novel-reader ;—or 
if the object only were to furnish a terrible ex 
hibition for a cold and insulting curiosity—it 
would be worthy of the severest reprobation. 

If, again, it were the purpose of those who de- 
scribe this triumph of the fraud and malice of 
the devil and nian, to foster in our minds the 
deadening pessimism which makes men acquiesce 
in the dogma that this is the worst of all possible 
worlds—it would be an unhealthy and misdirect- 
ed object. 

Nor should we protest less distinctly against 
any notion that such realistic pictures are ex- 
cusable only on the plea of Art for Art’s sake. 
That “such things are” is not, in itself, an ade- 
quate excuse for dragging them into publicity. 
That a dunghill exists, or that a beggar’s foot is 
dirty, is no sufficient reason for painting them. 
Nature herself protests within us against the 
revelation of her horrors, the laying bare of her 
In touching on the tragedies of the 
country Wordsworth wrote: 

‘“*The generations are prepared, the pangs, 

The eternal pangs are ready; the dread strife 

Of poor Humanity’s afflicted will 

Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny.” 

It is true, alas! that the lives of the slums show 
us a tragedy in all its pathos without any of its 
dignity, and a low comedy with all its vulgarism 
but none of its fun. But we do not contemplate 
it as a scenic effect, nor as though we were, like 
the gods of Epicurus, careless of the world. We 
look on it that we may not be content to hide 
ourselves from the sufferings of our kind, but 
that we may feel their reality, and aim at their 
alleviation. Millions of us read the accounts of 
the horrors in Whitechapel. If we do so out of 
a morbidly esthetic delight in the thrill and shud- 
der of horror which they cause, we do ill. If, 
after reading them, we only shrug our shoulders 
and fold our hands, in callous acquiescence in 
that which is supposed to be inevitable, we do 
ill. If we read them with a sense of humilia- 
tion, a sense of something like personal guilt in 
the fact that they should go on in the midst of 
us, a sense of terrible fellowship in the sufferings 
of those whom we see suffer, we may rise purified 
and stimulated to nobler efforts by their perusal ; 
and then, in reading them, we do well. 

—The Contemporary Review for September. 


I ovel, 


earnest 


so disastrously true. 


have been made 


of society, 


pores. ... 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


eULl WEIGHT 
PURE 








Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of acentury. It is used by the 
United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of 
the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and 
moet Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alam. Sold only 
in Oane. PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 

NEW YORK.  ONICAGO. 


8T. LOUIS. SAN FRANCISOO. 





SUPPLEMENT. 








CASH'S 
HEM-STITCH 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
WEAR, 
PILLOW SHAMS, &. 


Sold by all Leading: Retailers, 


or 


FOR BOOK OF OTHER STANDARD 
PATTERNS, ADDRESS 


J. & J, CASH, 


92 GREENE STREET, N.Y. 


EUREKA SILK 


PURE DYE, 


FAST 
COLORS, 


' BRILLIANT 
LUSTRE. 


EUREKA KNITTING SILK ceticatins® ct 
Einbroliery: Moos mri, 2 = fEtehing Silke, 
are unexcellied. TRY THE 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK Sandan get. wes 


soots have a the test of years and 
heve potty y grown m bo ie bo ty, for the ‘gn that 
are ALWAYS REL. [ABLE ag B 


WASTE E EMBROIDERY SILK 


retal 
ts a rr wt y- oz. eT Tiustrated Petaphiet owith rules for 
Knitting, Embroidery, etc., 10 cemts, Mailed to any 
address by the 


EUREKA SILK 
MFG. 60., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BEAUTY. 


Wrinkles, Black-heads, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles 
and Superfiuous Hair permanently 

F remov Flesh increased or re- 
duced. C ‘omplexions beantified. The 
Form developed; Hair, Brows and 
Lashes colored and restored. Inter- 
esting Book (sentsealed),4c, Mme, 

elaro, 41 -47th St.,N.Y¥. 
City. Mention this sata 





Assorted Colors, 
a Rd 40 Fig yp ed 








The only certain and speedy cure for Cakea 
Breasts and rr Nipples, now known is 


ONONA.” 


Unequaled also for the cure of Old Sores, Ulcers, 
Chapped Hands, Salt Rheum, Tetter and other Skin 
Diseases. Sent by mail for ten cents in silve 

The Monona Co., 6 East Broad St., Columbus, 0. 





. FACIAL B BLEMISHES 


Establishment in ~ | World 
r 


Vv myo Pay Send 
asp mn all skin 

a. wf td an Ta tea treatment 
Z OHN H. DBURY, 125 
West 42d St. NewYork Clin, N. ¥. 





PRAAAAEENEEEEE 
use made of the very 
Ro and unadulterated 
THEY ARE THE BEST. 


Being wider, fewer Cares 
@re required and they cut tog 


J better advantage. Having 
no colored selvedge, there is 
I: waste. 


Our name in gold letters upon 
every dress pattern, thus: 


4 

Z JOHK D.CUTTER & Co.” 

SPURE SUK: 7 
Put up in dress patterns of 

J 16, 17, 18 and 20 yards, in 

Zfive styles of ‘weave. 

4 y 
the price wil be $2. 20 pe a 
yard. Ask your dealer for it, 

44Easti4thst,N.yY. §¢ 
| (awenueenennnne4 


MERIT WILL WIN. 


UNTIL JANUARY, 1890, 





UR sales of Stockinet Seamless Dress 
Shields for the first six months in 
1889, in the United States, Europe, and 


| the Colonies, have been 230,000 pairs in 


excess of any previous six months since 
we commenced business. Standard goods, 
advertised, and fixed prices will 
For sale at every leading 
Ladies’ Store in the United States and 


Europe. 


well 
always win. 


SANFIELD RUBBER 


New 


co. 


York and London. 


P. S.—All genuine goods are stamped ** Can. 
field » on each Shield. 





Florence Home 
Needlework. 


The 1889 edition of this popular 
series is now ready. It contains 96 





pages, instructing you in Netting, Knit- 

ting, Tatting and Embroidery. Each 

subject fully illustrated. Mailed on re- 

ceipt of six cents. Mention year to avoid 
| confounding with previous editions. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
Florence, Mass. 


a 


ORIZA CLOTH, “The Rational bl Comaieaiee Bean- 


tifier,” removes Pim 





and Humors; prevents Wrinkles: pro yee Natural, Rosy and 
a Cheeks, and rendersthe skin soft, clear andsmooth. 
aS 
effective. 
ance that never fails to beautify. By mail, (sealed) 30¢., 
5c, J. P. BEERS, Druggist, New Haven, Conn., Est’b’d 1844, 
References: Any Physician in New Haven. Mention this | papers 


WATER BUGS, ROACHES. 


Why not rid your house of these pests? Our Exterminator will do 
it, or we will refund the money. Price 50c., by mail 0c. BARNARD 
& CO., 459 Washington Street, Room C, Boston, Mass. 








FRED. 


BROWNS GINGER: -<i:.. 
R COLIC. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





Country alone, 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 

















TRADE MARK 


High grade in Silk, Silk and Jaeger’s, Silk and Cotton, all Wool, 
Merino, Dr. Jaeger’s All-Wool er, W 
heavy weight. Readers in the vicinity of Boston 
Take vator. Send stamp fe 


Mention Harpe 


Yarn, in Sum nter, and extra 
call and examine. 
» Catalogue. 


r’s Bazar in your letter when you write. 


- Graceful Form, 


dX? 


LHOAWOD 64 A 





combined in 

ADAME FOY’ s 
Skirt Supporting Corset 
athe et pee Te ee ileh er Low bast 
FOr. HARMON & CHADWICK, New enacaanena 








WA. 
EMBROIDERY ‘SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in 
boz—all il rs. Sent 


SILK con ezt Market Street, 
or 469 Broadway, New York.” 














SAQAA WS MAA 





‘THE.BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SILKCO 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 
Agents wanted in every large place. Ledies c.a 
make from $10.00 to $20.00 a week. Address tne 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 
621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


>. by Pecx’s Pat. Imrrovep 
Cusnionzsp Ear Drv. , 
Whis) wg rt Agar gi 


Comfortable, a the Illustrated book & proofs, F Addresa 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. Nee ks is paper. 

















